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rHE CALIFORNIA ADOLESCENT GROWTH STUDY? 


HAROLD E. JONES 
Institute of Child Welf 
Un versity of Ca ifo a 


\ n its sixth year, the investigation here reported has been char- 


d by the following policies and procedures: 
[he use of a fairly large group of school children, chosen primarily 
eference to availability for an extended period of study. The 


tL SOC10- 


drawn originally from six schools, covers a wide range 0 
mic status. 
The collection of quantitative, comparable measurements for each 
the sample, beginning in the last year of elementary school and 
ing through senior high school. 
Emphasis upon physiological and morphological aspects of develop- 
is well as upon psychological data relating to abilities, interests, 
des, activities, and status in the group. 
In the study of behavior, emphasis upon observational records, 
emented by self-report, measures of reputation, and interviews. 
Detailed examination of age changes in the various aspects of de- 


by analysis of individual growth curves, as well as through 


ment, 
study of group changes. 

rhe utilization of data for cumulative profile studies of individuals 

or the analysis of individual growth curves, as well as for mass sta- 


research. 


7. A study of socio-economic factors, home regime, and of relation- 


i 


within the home. 
lt is recognized that in many respects the data suffer limitations for 
nderstanding of the dynamies of development, particularly in view 


ir incomplete knowledge of the latent significance of certain features 


lor making this study possible, acknowledgments are due to the Spelman Fund, 
al Education Board, the Oakland Public Schools, and also to the clerical and 


ul : | through SERA projects 409 and 432, and WPA projects 


issistunce provides 


S and 5696. 
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of behavior, and our limited access to fundamental material in the per 

sonal history and in the psycho-social background. This failur: 1s 

‘‘analytic’’ in addition to more directly descriptive techniques in d 

lection has been due chiefly to practical difficulties, at the time th: 

was initiated, of including such methods in a research program ai 
scientifically verifiable results. 

Below is an inventory of the principal fields of data collection 
interval of measurement has been six months in the case of most 
individual procedures, twelve months in the ease of group tests, a1 
the ease of interviews and observational records, has varied accord 
requirement and opportunity. The principal sample of 215 eases h; 
(December 1, 1937) shrunk to approximately 160, mainly due to far 
moving to other districts; this however has not appreciably affect 
representativeness of the sample. The group is about evenly d 
between boys and girls. Group testing procedures have ineluded 
150 to 200 additional cases each year. A number of other samp 
school ehildren have from time to time been utilized for control pury 
Physical examinations: Examinations have been made by physicians « 

term since January, 1932, when the subjects were in the low fift 

high sixth grades. Records are based upon routine medical inspect 
of skin, eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth, superficial lymph nodes, § 
talia, and skeletal alignment. Special attention is given to thé 

praisal of physical changes which indieate the velocity of maturat 
physical handicaps and indications of faulty regime are noted 

ratings assigned to posture, muscular development and other « 

acteristics which permit a sealed classification. 

Anth ropometric measureme nis: With the physical examinations a se 
ule of 23 body measurements is obtained. These include, in addit 
to weight, height and sitting height, a series of body diameters 
acromial, bi-iliae, bi-trochanter, head and chest breadth and de; 
and a series of trunk, arm and leg circumferences. In these meas 
ments, provision 1s made for independent duplicate records by 
examuners, 

Body photographs: With a eamera built for this purpose, front, side 
back photographs are taken under standardized conditions as to d 
tance and lighting This graphie record now in ‘ludes, for each it 
vidual, 12 seriatim pietures which can be used in the study ot 
changes in various features of gross morphological pattern. 


Optome tra records: Eve examinations inelude compre hensive measu 
! ‘ 
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ts of refractive characteristies of the eyes, acuity, muscle balance, 
sional processes, perimetric measurements, and photographie ree- 
is of eye-movements in reading. (Three tests at six-month intervals, 
vinning in grade 8. 

jenograms: X-ray records of hands and knees have been obtained 
six-month intervals; due to lack of a suitable instrument this was 
run somewhat late (spring of 1935). The records are utilized in 

measurement of skeletal age, in terms of the Todd standards. 
olic measurements: Basal metabolic rate has been determined for 
so-called ‘‘ physiological sample’’ of 50 boys and 50 girls. On a six- 
onths schedule beginning in the spring of 1933, three measurements 
ve been taken of each case, by the open cireuit method, with repeti- 
on under comparable conditions on the following morning. The ob- 


ra 


‘ 


ned samples of respired air permit the determination of rate of 
‘ygen consumption, carbon dioxide production, total calories per 
7c our, and deviations from accepted norms. 
measures of pulse, blood pressure, re spiration rate, and tempera- 
re: With the same sample of cases as that used in the study of age 
anges in metabolism, measures have been taken during the resting 
ondition, on two successive mornings; these include, on each day, 
ecords of pulse, systolic and diastolie blood pressure, respiration rate, 
nd mouth temperature. 
rements of physiological changes under stimulation: By means of 
recording apparatus and experimental cabinet developed for this 
irpose, photographie registry of autonomic reactions is made con 
nuously during a 40-minute period of stimulation. In addition to a 
tandard series of auditory and other physical stimuli, motion pictures 
re used, association words, interview questions, and a number of spe- 
ial stimulus sehedules. The records cover pulse rate and limb volume 
anges, respiratory changes, body movement, and alterations in skin 
resistance measured by two pairs of electrodes applhed at different 
parts of the body. This experimental program has been limited to the 
physiological sample,’’ with the remainder of the adolescent group 
reserved for control studies. To date each subject has participated in 
a series of 13 experimental periods, occurring as a rule on two sue- 
COSSIVE days each semester. 
iclion to exercise: Metabolic, r spiratory and eardiovascular recovery 
curves are obtained following (a) severe exercise, or (b) measured 


amounts of exercise with an ergometer. Formerly given at six-month 
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intervals, these tests are now on an annual schedule. Sta 


lard 
Schneider tests—vital capacity, breath-holding, ete., are also admin. 
istered. 


on first morning urine samples, and quantitative analysis for amount 
of creatine, creatinine and total nitrogen excreted. Administered 
the same schedule as the metabolic measurements. 

Physical ability tests: Dynamometer strength tests (grip, pull, thrust 
have been given at six-month intervals since the spring of 1932. By 


adjustment was added, and also track tests involving speed, powe: 
or accuracy in gross muscular functions. 


Motor skill tests: These inelude (1) reaction time (simple reaction t 


of movement, recorded by Cenco interval timer); (3) steadiness iy 


thrusting (Seashore steadiness test); (4) speed of rotary movement 





(speed drill, Stanford motor skills unit); (5) bimanual coérdination 
(Brown spool packer); (6) rhythmie eye-hand coérdination (sy 
chrometer) ; (7) finger reaction to visual stimuli (serial diserimete! 
Formerly given at six-month intervals, the motor tests are now o1 
an annual basis. 

Intelligence tests: The Terman Group Test A and B has been admir 
istered at two-year intervals alternating with the Kuhlmann-Anderso: 
Group Test. Additional tests (non-cumulative) inelude the Thorndik 
C.A.V.D., the Stanford-Binet, and the revised Stanford-Binet. 

Learning tests: These inelude semi-annual tests of verbal learning 
(paired associates); trial and error learning (with a variety 
electrically operated stylus mazes, body mazes, and punchboards 
and annual tests of rational learning (with a multiple choice devic 
constructed for this purpose). 

Achievement tests: New Stanford Achievement tests of reading, arith 
metie reasoning, arithmetic computation, language usage, literatur 
history and geography have been given annually from the six! 
through the ninth grade; two different forms were used on ex 
oceasion, at a two-weeks interval. 

Teachers’ ratings: As a means of obtaining continuing records of sel 
achievement, ratings have been made in senior high school upon 
terest in school work, school achievement, and college aptitude. 

















Urine analyses: These inelude qualitative tests for albumin and sugar 


ginning in grade 8, a series of tests of bodily control and postural 


sound, right and left hand); (2) serial eye-hand coérdination (speed 
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esis of interests and attitudes: A group test (ICW Interest Record) 


was devised to cover approximately 400 items under the headings of 


rhings to Own,’’ ‘‘ Places to Go,’’ ‘‘ Things to Do,’’ ete. These are 
itilized for item analysis, and also yield pooled scores for a number 
of specific interests (social, intellectual, mechanical, athletic, ete.). 
Six annual administrations have been completed. In addition, tests 
ppropriate for later age levels have been given in the senior high 
school (Strong Vocational Interest Test, and tests pertaining to re- 
ligious and liberal-eonservative attitudes). 

Activity records: A group test (U.C. Activity Record) comprises a check 
ist of items classified as ‘‘ Things I did last week,’’ ‘‘ Where I went 
last week,’’ ‘‘What I read last week,’’ ‘‘Radio programs.’’ (Given 
at intervals of 3 to 6 months, beginning in grade 9.) 


Associates’ ratings: A group test (Guess Who Test) includes 40 items, 


such as ‘‘ Here is someone who doesn’t like to talk very much,’’ **‘ Here 
The pupils in a given classroom 


> 


is someone who is very friendly.’ 


nominate classmates for each item. Each pupil’s score is in terms of 


frequeney of mention. (Given annually, with an additional admin- 

istration at end of elementary school and at end of junior high school. ) 
Viscellaneous personality measures: 

1. Annoyance inventory. The revised Form B consists of 160 
items divided in two equivalent forms. Ten categories are represented, 
including ‘‘sensitivity to sounds,’’ ‘‘annoyanee at personal infringe- 
ments,’’ ete. (Given at twelve-month intervals, with two forms ad- 
ministered two weeks apart.) 

2. Adjustment inventory. A combined test, based on the Rogers 

Test of Personal and Social Adjustment and an Institute of Child 
Welfare Personality Schedule, is scored to yield measures of social 
adjustment, school adjustment, family adjustment, personal inferi- 
ority, generalized tensions, over-statements, fears, and physical 
symptoms. (Given annually.) 

3. Rorschach test. Results are treated to yield a clinical summary 
and also scores in terms of Rorschach’s classification. (Two admin- 
istrations at a year interval, with some supplementary testing. ) 

4. Observational records. Ratings or codified observations of be- 
havior in social situations are made by observers using a variety of 
special record forms. Incidental behavior is also recorded in all test 
situations and in physical examinations. Six-month intervals, in each 


situation. 
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5. Interviews. Comprehensive interview blanks have been pre. ve 
pared for use with parents, covering family history, socio-economir 
data, habits and daily regime of the subjects of the study. Interviews 
with the subjects have been conducted at annual or more frequent Jon 
intervals by various members of the staff. Sections of the intervie, | 
schedules are used in annual home visits. 


Each of the above divisions of data presents material bearing specifi 
eally upon an inviting array of intra-disciplinary or ‘‘departmental’ 
problems. Our principal interest, however, has been to assemble records 
in such form as to facilitate interdepartmental treatment and the stud Bat 
of interrelationships; we have been concerned with implications for d 
velopmental theory and, where such implications ean be drawn, for 
individual guidance and education. Up to the present time the publica Jom 
tion program has necessarily been confined in large measure to method 
ological reports and to minor studies. Among these are the following: 


Jones, H. E. The Personality Study of Adolescents. National Researe 
Council, Div. Anthropology and Psychology, 4th Conference on Ri 
search in Child Development (Washington: 1933), Appendix I, 1-11 

Davis, F. C., and Batalla, M. B. ‘‘ A Life-Size Alley Maze for Childre: 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLI (1932), 235-239. Sto! 

Pryor, H. B., and Stolz, H. R. ‘‘Determinicg Appropriate Weight fo 
Body Build,’’ Journal of Pediatrics, IIT (1933), 608-622. Lal 

Carter, H. D., Jones, H. E., and Shock, N. W. ‘‘ An Experimental Stud 
of Affective Factors in Learning,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 

XXV (1934), 203-215. val 

Batalla, M. B. ‘‘An Experimental Study of Children’s Behavior in 
Spatial Complex,’’ Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLIV (1934 
127-138. 

Stolz, H. R., and Jones, H. FE. Growth Studies and Studies of Emotional! Jor 
and Social Development. Society for Research in Child Developmen 
1934, pp. 18. 

Carter, H. D., Pyles, M. K.. and Bretnall, E. P. ‘*‘ A Comparative Stud 
of Factors in Voeatio’ Interest Seores of High School Boys,’ 
Journal of Educational . sychology, XXVI (1935), 81-98. 

Ogden, Eric, and Shock, N. W. Circulatory Changes During Recow 
from Intense Exrertion. Proceedings Society for Experimental Biolog 
and Medicine, XX XIIT (1935), 5-8. 

Carter, H. D., Conrad, H. S., and Jones, M. C. ‘‘A Multiple Facet 
Analysis of Children’s Annoyanees,’’ Journal of Genetic Psycholog 
XLVII (1935), 282-298. 

Carter, H. D. ‘‘ Effects of Emotional Factors Upon Reeall,’’ The Jour) 
of Psychology, I (1935-36), 49-59. 
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carter, H. D. ‘Emotional Correlates of Errors in Learning,’’ Journal 
Educational Psychology, XXVIIL (1936), 55-67. 
Pryor, H. B. ‘‘Certain Physical and Physiologic Aspects of Adolescent 


evelopment in Girls,’’ Journal of Pediatrics, VILL (1936), pp. 52. 

Jones, H. E. The Growth Study as a Psychological Method. Society for 
esearch in Child Development, 1935, pp. 7. 

Jenss, Rachel M., and Shock, N. W. ‘‘A Mathematical Expression for 
Oxygen Consumption Following Violent Exercise,’’ American Journal 
of Hygiene, XXIV (1936), 88-93. 

Jones, H. E. Convergent Trends in Psychology and Related Sciences. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Celebration of the In- 

uguration of Graduate Studies at U.S.C., Nov., 1935. 

Batalla, M. B. The Learning Curve and the Reliability of Learning 
Scores in a Body Maze. University of California Publications in Psy- 
chology, VI (1936), 153-162. 

Jones, H. E. ‘‘An Experimental Cabinet for Physiological Studies of 
\smotions,’’ Child Development, VII (1936), 183-188. 

Shock, N. W. ‘‘A Continuous Recorder for Obtaining Synchronous 
Curves of Physiological Responses to Stimuli in Human Subjects,’’ 
Child Development, VII (1936), 169-182. 

Shock, N. W. Physiological Studies of Adolescence. Report to the Ad- 
visory Board of the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Cali- 
fornia, September 25, 1936. 

Stolz, H. R., Jones, M. C., and Chaffey, J. ‘‘The Junior High School 
Age,’’ University High School Journal, XV (1937), 63-72. 


Carter, H. D. ‘‘Emotional Factors in Verbal Learning: IV. Evidence 


from Reaction Time,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVIII 
1937), 101-108. 
arter, H. D., and Jones, H. E. ‘‘A Further Study of Affective Factors 
in Learning,’’ Journal of Genetic Psuchology, L (1937), 157-163. 


Jones, H. E. ‘‘ Reaction Time in Motor wevelopment,’’ American Journal 


of Psychology, L (1937), 181-194. 


Jones, H. E.. and Yoshioka, J. G. ‘‘Differential Errors in Children’s 


Learning,’’ (In press, Journal of Comparative Psychology.) 


Carter, H. D., and Jones, M. C. ‘‘Voeational Attitude Patterns in High 


School Students,’’ (In press, Journal of Educational Psychology). 
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COMPARATIVE DIFFICULTY OF THREE 


COMPUTATION TESTS 
T. G. Foran 
Catholic Unive rsity of America 
and 


Sister M. ALBERT LENAWAY 
Dominican Sisters, {drian, Michigan 





FORMS OF 


THe first standardized tests in arithmetic computation were con 


posed of several sections in each of which the examples all involved thy 


same process. 
Woody employed this arrangement. Woody and MeCall introduced th 


mixed-fundamental form of test in which the examples are arranged j 


Such tests as those prepared by Courtis, Monroe, a 


order of difficulty and independently of the process demanded by th 


calculation of the answer. The mixed-fundamental form of test has be 


widely adopted and, with slight modifications, it is used in most current 


tests in computation. 


Several criticisms of the mixed-fundamental arrangement have be 


supported by observations regarding the frequeney and the types o 


errors that pupils made. 


The advantage generally credited to sucl 


form of test is derived from the similarity between the ordinary usage 


arithmetic computation and the tasks composing tl! 


form of test was somewhat artificial. It was modeled after the usual di 


} 


ie test. 


The olde 


exercises in which a single process was repeated through many examples 


On the other hand, it has been stated that the constant shifting fron 


process to process is not representat ive of the ordinary use of computatl 


Such shifting as may be used in problem solving is in response to a cor 


ceptual situation rather than to a symbol or word that precedes the ex 


ample. 


One might suppose, on theoretical grounds, that the consta: 


change of process would entail some interference and thus make sue 


tests more difficult than other forms covering the same examples. Myers 
and Myers have contributed some data to show that errors are mor 


prevalent in mixed arrangements of examples, but they administered tl. 


tests orally and their data do not determine the comparative difficult 


of mixed-fundamental and other types of tests." 


Lessenger found that mistakes due to misreading the words preceding 


the examples accounted for as much as six months loss in age scores ¢ 


Myers, e. <.. 


’ Ohio State 


Educational Research Bulletin, VII 1928), 


JOS 


and Myers, C. E. ‘‘The Cost of Quick Shifting in Number Lé 


pp. 327-33 


t. 
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Stanford computation exercise. Specific training in the reading of 
rd-directions eliminated the loss, and the mean ‘‘actual’’ age score 

; praetieally the same as the ‘‘theoretical’’ age score, i. ¢., the score 

sed on examples solved correctly but not necessarily in the way that the 
‘ions indieated.? 

In view of these criticisms and the data suggesting the greater diffi- 
of mixed-fundamental tests, a study was made in which three forms 
mputation tests were compared for diffieulty. The relative difficulty 
e three tests is only one element in an evaluation of them; but with 

ystant length, uniform standards of scoring, and identical content, it 
unlikely that there are significant differences in validity and reliability. 

(he three forms are hereafter referred to as Forms X, Y, and Z. 

orm NX was a mixed-fundamental test, but the process to be employed 

s indicated by signs rather than by words. The items were arranged 

rwder of difficulty, and the following examples illustrate the test as 


ole. 


Form X 


43 
21 23 53 84 


8 —11 — 20 76 


No signs were used to indieate the process where the process was evident 
from the numbers involved as, for example, in the fourth item of the 
hove illustration. 

Form Y was also of the mixed-fundamental type, with words desig- 


ting the task to be performed. 


Form Y 


Multiply Subtract Subtract Add 
32 38 74 53 
4 24 40 92 
—— —— — 78 


Words were included even when the process was apparent from the ar- 

ngement of the numbers. The third form of the test, Form Z, contained 

four sections, one for each of the fundamental processes. In each section 
examples were arranged according to difficulty. 


Lessenger, W. E. ‘‘ Reading Difficulties in Arithmetical Computation,’’ Journal 
Kducational Research, XI (1925), pp. 987-291. 











. 
' 
' 
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| ryv . . . . . 
The three forms were prepared from the three forms of the Diagn 


Computation Scale* so as to be of equivalent content. Seale I comp 


the tests for the second, third, and fourth grades. Seale Il, for the 


sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, is a continuation of Seale I but 


| examples of appropriate difficulty for the more advanced pupils 

| three forms, X, Y, and Z, were mimeographed and administered in 
tion in three Detroit parochial schools. The total number of pupils 

| 1026. The three tests were given on successive days and were ma 

according to the same standard of absolute correctness. The scores 

in the comparisons are the numbers of examples eorrect. The rotat 


method holds constant whatever practice effect acerued from thi 


The results obtained are shown in Table I. The data indicate that 


three forms are of the same degree oL difficulty since none of the m 


is significantly higher or lower than any other in the same grade 


mixed-fundamental—words ) 


would be greater than in other grades. 


est and the lowest means in the seven grades are as follows: 


TABLE I 
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vields the highest mean in all grades 
cept the second, where it would be supposed that the reading diff 


The differences between thi 
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aqnost \ vh Form Y yields the highest mean score in all but grade II, the 
mpris ces are quite small; and even in the eighth grade, where the 
he fitt ce is 1.89 examples, it is only about three times the standard 
ut wit f the difference. In terms of the norms on the test, none of the 
ls ces are appreciable. The absolute variability of the scores changes 
in rot orm to form in the several grades and shows no such consistency as 
nils was ans reveal, 

mark: se data show that under the conditions prevailing, the three forms 
ea ust t differ significantly in difficulty when the measures compared are 
rotat ean seores of pupils in grades two to eight. It is quite true that 
es duals scored higher on some forms than on others because of their 
is ¢ ability, attention to details, difficulty of the examples, and other 
ory s. It will be evident that the difficulty of such tests is probably 
Sian 3 ble according to instructional emphasis on various arithmetic exer- 
ewe Similarly, pupils who have not been taught to read directions in 
a, exercises will undoubtedly make many mistakes, as Lessenger found. 
a ver, it seems that when provision is made for teaching certain read- 


inetions as integral parts of arithmetic, tests involving the reading 
ections are no more difficult than those in which the examples are 
fied according to the process to be employed. 

No difference appears when the mixed-fundamental test using words 
licate the computation process is compared with the same form of 
sing signs for this purpose. Again it is clear that the neglect of 
in the teaching of arithmetie would presumably affect performance 

me extent; but under such supposedly typical conditions as those 
s experiment, the two methods of indicating the process are of equal 
ity. Many mistakes will be made in both eases through misreading 
; or mistaking signs. The results indicate that the use of mixed- 
mental tests does not result in lower seores and that either method 


lirecting pupils to employ a given process yields the same average 


Ss 
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ON ART APPRECIATION OF CHILDREN: II. PORTRAI’ 
PREFERENCE STUDY 
Berry LARK-Ho! 


Department, The ¢ 


INTRODUCTION 
Tuis study has been undertaken in continuation of a previous st 
[t is part of an investigation of the creative and appreciative art ab 


of children. The subjects of this investigation were the children who « 


land Museum of Art every Saturday morning.’ As 


was through the e ‘tion the museum FOO Ss 


color prints, facsimiles of hand-drawings and photog 


erial could he used 


it a satisfying variety of ma 


THE PROBLEM 
our previous study* show definite picture preferen 
at different age levels. In this portrait preference study we s« 


t whether or not such definite preferences by age levels 


tigats 


inves 
also show when the subject presented is always the same. For this 
son we used all portrait pictures in this investigation. If there are de 
preferences, what are the motives which them? Ar 
‘Is? Do the special Vv git ‘hildren react 


llow ao colored pIcLul ‘Oo Ds Wil uUnco 


rHE EXPERIMENT 


‘xperiment was made with 523 children, aged 6 to 15 
‘e artistically average children and 44 were artistically 
shildren,* aged 12 to 15. A few children included im the 15 3 











up were aged 16 and 17. There were 


ve group ; 


{RT 


3 boys and 21 girls in the special group. 
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237 boys and 242 girls in 


the endeavour to eliminate any adult choices the experiment was 


| with 
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A. Renoir: Reading Girl 


heodore Chasserieau: Artist’s mothe 


A. D. Ingres: Madam<« tiviére 


. L. David: Mile. Charlotte 


‘rans Hals: Bohemian 
. P. Rubens: Young 


woman 

J Goya: Portrait 

Mile. de Charolais 
g Shrimp girl 

B Greuze: Milk-n 
Miss Baring 
Mrs. Siddons 


Amberger: Afra 

ns Holbein: Magdalena 
$ Mer ng: Barbara de V lng 
er van der Weyden: Your 
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Frans Halls: Merry fiddler 
Van Dyck: Peter Snayers 

Van Dyck: Francois Duquesnay 

Thom Gainsborough: Gainsborough Dupont 
Paulus Moreeles: Portrait of an unknown man 
Van Dyek: Portrait of artist 

Gilb. Stuart: J. 8. Copley 


Andrea del Sarto: Profile 
RA. Grazi: Seiz-portrait 
!. A. D. Ingres: Portrait of Mr. Houdebourt 


Hans Holbein: Earl of Surrey 
Hans Burgkmair: Young man 


Leonarda da Vinci: Self-portrait 


Raphael: Portrait of a cardinal 
Gian Battista Moroni: The tailor 
Piero di Cosimo: Florentine General 


Lippi: Portrait of young mar 
ead of Dante 
Portrait of the artist 


n Gossaerr Mabuse: Philippe de Bourgogne 


Giotto: H 


Hans Holbein: Bonifacious Auerbas 
Hans Memling: Martin van Nieuwenhove 


Hans Memling: Supposed portrait of Niecolo di Forzor 


Hans Maler zu Schwaz: Wolfgang Tanvelde1 


Hans Baldung Gruen: Portrait of voung man 


Egyptian Seulpture: Shek-el-beled 
Roman Sculpture: Head of a man of time of Augustus 
Cambodian Sculpture: Head of Buddha 


Classical Seulpture: Herm-Bust of Alexande 


Greek Seulpture: Bearded head of Priapus 

Greek Sculpture: Laocoon: head of older sor 

Ant Canova: Damoxe us, the pugilist 
Roman Sculpture: Caligula 


III. O_p PEOPLE (49 


ftoman Seulpture: Portrait head of the republic era 
he 


Italian Sculpture: Bust of Benvenuto Cellini 


Gr k Sculpture: Head of old man 


Jules Dalou: ._Peasant woman 

Bart. Bus : Bust of Francesco Foseara 
Francesco da Giorgio: Francesco Sforza; profil 
, 


Donatello: Ginevra Cavaleanti 
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X Aristide Maillol: Renoir 
Georg Kolbe: Old man 


Federigo Zuccaro: Old woman 
Hans Baldung Gruen: Saturn 
German Master: Bearded man 
Peter Oliver: Man with beard 


J. A. D. Ingres: Cherubini 
X Leonardo da Vinei: Self-Portrait 


Japanese: Jyasolu; Daruma 
Chinese, Kuan-hsiu: Arat 
X Chinese: An arhat by 18th e. painter after 


Wu Tao-tzu 


Ambr. McEvoy: Artist’s mother 

Wm. Forsyth: Old market woman 
Fritz Boehle: Peasant woman 

V. Van Gogh: Dr. Cachet 

V. Van Gogh: L’Arlesienne 

V. Van Gogh: Le paysan 
Paul Cezanne: Portrait of the artist 
W. M. Russell: Mr. Minney 

Aug. John: Dr. Stresemann 

Aug. John: Old Ledanois 

Max Liebermann: Portrait of the artist 
Helmer Mas-olle: Anders Zorn 

Sir Wm. Orpen: Ferdinand Foch 


Juan Vine. Ribera: Egg dealer 
Filippino Lippi: Portrait of old man 
Andrea Mantegna: Ludovico Gonzaga 
El Greco: Cardinal Nino de Guerara 
Gio. Bellini: Doge Leonardo Lorendano 
Wlad. L. Borovikovsky: Persian Prince 


Gentile Bellini: Sultan Mahommed I] 
X Jopez y Portana Vincente: Francesco Jose de G 

Rembrandt: Artist’s mother 

Thomas de Kayser: Portrait of woman 

Breughel the elder: Head of peasant woman 

Hans Memling: Portrait of old man 

Gerard Dou: Rembrandt’s mother 

Rembrandt: Portrait of the artist 

Jan van Eyck: Man with pink 

Balthasar Denner: Study of old man 

Cornelis de Vos: Abraham Grapheus 


Hans Holbein: Erasmus von Rotterdam 
Group IV. CHILDREN (44 pictures) 


X Albert Marque: Premier pas 
Donatello: Youthful St. John 
Roman Seulpture: Caius Caesar 
Roman Sculpture: Head of Roman cir] 
Donatello (school of): Bust of John the Baptist 
Harry Parr: Bridget. portrait head (English pottery colored ) 
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Charles Despiau: Head of child 
Flemish Pottery: Rubens’ son 


Phillip Szenes: Lost in thought 
Marie Laurencin: Young lady in pink 
Alfred Palmer: Portrait of girl 

John 8. Sargent: Portrait 


X Georg Buchner: Erica 


Carl Fred. Friesecke: Homework 
Oscar Glatz: Benno 

Jules Derain: Girl in orange jacket 
Jules Pasecin: Child with black cat 
Maurice Sterne: Young girl 


Ludw. v. Zumbusch: The little peasant 


Reynolds: Infancy (Master Hare) 


X J. B. Greuze: Innocence 


Franz v. Stuck: Congratulations 

Hugo v. d. Goes: Donor’s daughter (Portinari altar-piece) 
X Joshua Reynolds: Age of Innocence 

P. P. Rubens: Artist’s second son 

Cron. de Vos: Portrait of child 

Van Dyck: Baby Stuart 

Angelo Bronzino: Don Garcia 

Ed. Manet: Boy with sword 

F. E. Laszlo: Breakfast 

V. Van Gogh: Head of boy 
X John 8S. Sargent: 


Frank Duveneck: Whistling boy 


Robert de Civrieux 


Taddeo Zucchero: Portrait of James VI 

Dutch School: Portrait of boy 

Velasquez: Prince 
X Joshua Reynolds: Viscount Althorp—age 4 


Balthasar Carlos 


Sir Henry Raeburn: Master Scott Elliott 


X Nguyen Phan Chanh: Young girl washing 
vegetable 

Nguyen Phan Chanh: Child with bird cage 

X Fra Bartholommeo: Head of child 
Hans Holbein: Portrait of child 
Hans Holbein: Prince of Wales 
English: School study of 2 boys’ heads 


Group V. FAMILy (42 pictures) 
Ed. Manet: Breakfast 
Van Dyek: Sebastian Leerse with wife and child 
Jacob Jordaens: Artist and family 
Rembrandt: Artist and family 


France. José Goya: Family of Charles TV of Spain 


Jean Monet: Breakfast 





Jan van Evek: Jan Arnolfini and wife 
P. A. Renoir: 


Le menage Sisley 
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Group II of young men, Group III of old people, Group IV of ehildre, 
and Group V of family pictures. The attempt was made in each sy 
division to include pictures which were similar in style of painting, eos 
tume or medium (painting, drawing, sculpture) yet differed from eae 
other because of the facial expression, conception, technique, ete. 

The choices of the 6-10 year olds in the preliminaries differed fro 
those of the 11-15 vear olds. Therefore two portrait exhibits were set 


There was also a difference in choice between the boys and girls of th 


younger group; wherever such a difference showed, both choices wer 


included. There were 43 groups of preliminary pictures from each oj 


which one picture was chosen; 8 pictures were added to this list to com 


Paris Bordone: Venetian lovers 

P. P. Rubens: Artist and first wife 
Lorenzo Lotto: Betrothal 
Rembrandt: Jewish bride 


X Ary Scheffer: St. Augustin and mother 
Persian painting: Radha and Krishna 
Jan Massys: Banker and his wife 


P. A. Renoir: Children at Guernsey 


Paul Gauguin: Three Tahitians 
X Eugene Carriere: Schoolwork 
Cornelis de Vos: Artist’s daughters 


Van Dyck: Children of Charles I 
Joshua Reynolds: Young fortune teller 
Francesco José Goya: Child group 


Ellen > Rand: Penelope 

Henry Caro-Delvaille: Grandmother and grandchild 

L. A. Swinerton: Little mothe: 
X F. Luis Mora: Mother from the turquoise land 

Pablo Picasso: Madonna and child 

Anselm Feurbach: Mandolin player 

Gio. Segantini: Maternity 

Joshua Reynolds: Lady Smith and ehildrey 

Utamaro: Young mother nursing child 

Frans Hals: Nurse and child 

Hans Holbein: Artist’s family 

Dom. Ghirlandajo: Grandfather and grandson 


Egyptian Painting: from tomb 


Roman wall painting: Portrait of Paquius Provulus and wife 

X Roman wall painting: Venus punishing Cupid 
Roman seulpture: Lucius Vibius, wife and son 
Roman sculpture: Mother and sons 


X Tullio Lombardo: Man and woman 
X J. A. D. Ingres: Mme. Baltard and son 


J. A. D. Ingres: Guillon Lethier’s family 
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for the differences between preferences of girls and boys. Thus 
ait list I, Nos. 6, 15, 18, 23, 38 and 48 are choices of boys; Nos. 
6, 42, 45 and 50 are those of girls. Differences in the preliminary 
between the Averages and the Specials were few (9) and were 


in favor of the majority. 


(both Averages and Specials, 11-15 years old). 
PORTRAIT LIST I (younger group) 

Goomm TAGS Tas 66 nck s oo ectunsusdens seulpture 
Donatello: Cecilia (profile)...............-. relief 
Japanese, Rifu: A Lady..............+e08. painting 
(. L. Broekhurst: Ramunchita............. painting 
J. A. D. Ingres: Mme. Riviére.............. painting 
J. B. Grease: Milkmaid. ......cccccsecvcsss painting 
F. Clouet: Elizabeth of Austria............ painting 
Chum; BS AT. i ond 90:4 5'¢ 6 400 comes painting 
Venetian Sehool: Head with braid.......... drawing 
K. W. Leighton: Sun-dance bustle.......... painting 
Mino da Fiesole: Youth..................-: sculpture 
Aristide Mailiel: Temeir... oo ..ccccescvevcs sculpture 
Chinese: An arhat, 18th ¢.................. painting 
ee a ee painting 
L. V. Zumbusech: The little peasant......... painting 
John Singer Sargent: Robert de Civrieux.... painting 
Nguyen Phan Chanh: Young girl........... painting 
Fra Bartolommeo: Head of a ehild.......... drawing 
Jan Massys: Banker and wife.............. painting 
Cornelis de Vos: Artist’s daughters......... painting 
J.A.D. Ingres: Mme. Baltard and ehild....drawing 
Egyptian: Queen Nefertiti................. terra cotta 
Gustave Courbet: Irlandaise............... painting 
P. A. Renoir: Marguerite.................. painting 
EF’. H. Drouais: Mlle de Charolais............ painting 
PE NE NIN sé ondiee'e knee eclneere painting 
Jan Vermeer: Lace maker................. painting 
Gilbert Stuart: J.S. Copley................ painting 
J.A.D. Ingres: Portrait of Mr. Houdebourt. .drawing 
Piero do Cosimo: Florentine General........ painting 
Classical seulpture: Herm of Alexander..... sculpture 
Const. Meunier: Miner with ax............. sculpture 
Hans Maler zu Schwaz: Wolfgang Tanvelder. painting 
Italian: Benvenuto Cellini................. sculpture 


Peter Oliver: Man with beard.............. drawing 


two final portrait exhibits were: one of 51 pictures for the 
rer group (6-10 years old) and one of 43 pictures for the older 


youngt 


uncolored 
uncolored 
colored 
colored 
colored 
colored 
colored 
colored 
uncolored 
colored 
uncolored 
uneolored 
colored 
colored 
colored 
eolored 
colored 
uneolored 
colored 
colored 
uneolored 
ce le rec 1 
colored 
colored 
colored 
colored 
colored 
colored 
uncolored 
colored 
uncolored 
uncolored 
colored 
uncolored 
uncolored 
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Vincent van Gogh: L’Arlésienne painting colored 
Wlad. L. Borovikovsky: Persian prince painting colored 
Sir Wm. Orpen: Ferdinand Foch painting colored 
Thom. de Keyser: Portrait of a woman painting colored 
Cornelis de Vos: Abraham Grapheus........ painting colored 
Flemish pottery: Rubens’ son pottery uncolored 
Sir Joshua Reynolds: Infancy painting colored 
A. van Dyek: Baby Stuart painting colored 
Sir J. Reynolds: Viseount Althorp painting colored 
English school: Study of 2 boys’ heads...... drawing uncolored 
Francesco Goya: Family of Charles [V painting colored 
P. A. Renoir: Le menage Sisley painting colored 
Dom. Ghirlandajo: Grandfather and son....painting colored 
Giov. Segantini: Maternity painting colored 
Frans Hals: Nurse and child painting colored 
Egyptian painting from tomb drawing uncolored 


PORTRAIT LIST II (older group) e 
pit 


Georg Kolbe: Profile......................seulpture uneolored eont 
Donatello: Ceeilia (profile) relief uncolored 
Japanese, Rifu: A lady painting  eolored 
G. L. Broeckhurst: Ramunchita painting colored 
J. A. D. Ingres: Mme. Riviére painting colored and 
J. B. Greuze: Milkmaid painting _ colored gro 
EF. Clouet: Elisabeth of Austria painting colored 

Chr. Amberger: Afr painting colored 

Venetian School: Head with braid drawing uncolored 

K. W. Leighton: Sun-danee bustle painting colored 

Mino da Fiesole: Youth.................... sculpture uncolored 

Aristide Maillol: Renoir. ..........ccecceee sculpture uncolored 
Chinese: An arhat, 18th ¢ painting colored 

Georg Buchner: Erica painting colored 

L. v. Zumbusech: The little peasant painting colored 

John Singer Sargent: Robert de Civrieux....painting colored 

Neguven Phan Chanh: Young girl painting colored 

Fra Bartolommeo: Head of a child drawing uncolored 

Jan Massys: Banker and wife painting colored 

Cornelis de Vos: Artist’s daughters painting colored 

J. A.D. Ingres: Mme. Baltard and child. ...drawing uncolored 

Hans Thoma: Flora painting colored 

Raphael : painting colored 

Jan Vermeer : painting colored 

Frans Hals: The merry fiddler painting colored 

A. Graff: Self-portrait drawing uncolore: 
Gianbaptiste Moroni: The tailor painting colored 

Hans Holbein: Bonifacius Auerbach painting colored 





Ings 
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lored 99 Antonio Canova: Damoxemus, pugilist...... sculpture uncolored 
lored . Georg Kolbe: Young man.................. sculpture uncolored 
lored 1. Greek seulpture: Head of old man........... sculpture uncolored 
lored 9 Lionardo: Self portrait.................06- drawing uncolored 
lored i Vem GHGs Fee Is once is ccceds ccccicess painting colored 
colored 4. Lopez y Portana Vincente: Goya........... painting colored 
ored ‘5. Rembrandt: Artist’s mother............... painting colored 
ored 4. Albert Marque: Premier pas............... sculpture uncolored 
ored 7. J. Reynolds: Age of innocence.............. painting colored 
colored ‘s. Velasquez: Prince Balthasar Carlos......... painting colored 
pred 39. Jacob Jordaens: Artist and family.......... painting colored 
red 40. L. A. Swinnerton: Little mother............ painting colored 
red 1]. J. Reynolds: Lady Smith and children....... painting colored 
red 42. Roman wall painting: Venus and Cupid..... sculpture uncolored 
red 43. Roman sculpture: Mother and sons..........seulpture uneolored 
olored The 51 picture exhibit for the younger group contained 25 percent 


inecolored pictures (of which 10 percent were drawings and 15 percent 
photographs of sculptures). The 43 picture exhibit for the older group 





— contained 32 percent uncolored pictures (of which 11 percent were draw- 

a ings and 21 pereent photographs of sculptures). 

ed The pictures were placed in such a way that all were equally visible 

ed and could be seen at some distance as well as at a close range. Each 

ed group of children was directed to look at the pictures carefully and lei- 

' surely, to choose the picture they liked best, next best, third best, ete., 

cred and to answer the questions in the following questionnaire : 

d 1. Why do you like No............. best ? 

ored Explain as well as you ean. 

_— 2. Have you seen this portrait before? 

d 3. Do you like this portrait best 

d a. because of the expression of the face? i 

i why? ' 

1 b. because it reminds you of someone you know? 

whom? 

sate e. because this person is young? 

d. because of the colors? ) 

e. beeause of the costume, suit, dress? 

| f. beeause of the hat, hairdress, beard ‘ 
4. Do you like statues better than paintings? 
5. Would you like to hang this portrait in your house? 
6. If you were an artist, would you like to paint a portrait like this? ‘| 

Would you like to paint any portrait? 
ea 7. Is there anything in this portrait which you would like to have 


different ? 











ee 
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Children under 12 gave their answers orally and the examiner 
out the questionnaire under their dictation. Children over 12 wrote 


name, the names of the artists were not disclosed. The testing was don 


in small groups. 


RESULTS 


A. Choice of pictures 


Pictures 1 to 21 are the same in both exhibits. Thus nearly half of 
the pictures chosen from the preliminary exhibit were preferred by al! 
age levels. Comparison of pictures No. 10 (K. W. Leighton: Sun-dane 


bustle) and No. 14 (George Buchner: 


in No. 10 and the mounting interest in No. 14 with inereasing age. 


GRAPH I 


COMPARISON OF PICTURES 10 AND 14 THROUGH ALL AGE LEVELS 


ttt 





ee. se: 


8598 28088 $8880 ees: 
At some age levels preference is concentrated on very few pictures 
e. g.: two at the 14-15 year age level) ; at others it is more seattered. A 
few pictures did not attain a single first or second choice vote; still more 
did not receive a first choiee vote. In general 2 to 7 preferred pictures 
have a eoncentration of 50 percent or more of the votes while the other 
50 percent of the votes are scattered. 
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vy Th)» following graphs show the pictures which were chosen by boys 
ls at different age levels. 
TI lled 5 16 20 2425 2830 ” ous ' s 
s ’ "let. Nos, 
te thei) vv VY wh v Ww List I 
famous 
IS cons 6+ 7 
yrs. 
old GRAPH II 
PicTURE CHOICES OF THE 
YOUNGER GROUP IN RE- 
a LATION TO List I 
‘yra. 
alf ot old 
by all Boys 
dance 
terest . 9 ' 
yrs 
old | , 
Girls 
9 10 
yrs 
old 
Nos. 1 to 21 are the same 
pictures in both groups. 
12 
old 
GRAPH III 
PICTURE CHOICES OF THE 
OLDER Group IN RELA- 
; TION TO List IT 
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TABLE 
Age level % of votes on number 
Boys 6- 7 47 
Girls 6— 7 43 
Boys 7-8 62 
Girls 7 5 3 
Boys 8- 9 37 
Girls s— 9 40! 
Boys 9-10 1 
Girls 9-10 36 
Boys 11—12 64 
Girls ll L2 51 
Boys 12-13 5% 
Girls 12-13 2 
Boys 13-14 5% 
Girls 13-14 57 
Boys 14-15 45 
Girls 14-15 38 


The choice of colored pictures comp: 


pictures gave the following results. 


GRAPH 
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I 
pictures without Ist or 


of pictures 2nd choice votes 


5 23 
5 25 
5 25 
7 25 
2 25 
5 28 
2 21 
4 2 
6 15 
16 
23 
> 15 
6 23 
5 21 
} 2 
2 18 


ired with the choice of uncolored 


Boy tod 
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at the age of 9-10 uneolored pictures begin to be preferred to 
| ones and this preference, increasing with age, by far exceeds the 


] 
COLU ‘ 


r (proportionally) of uncolored pictures in the exhibits. 


GRAPH V 


151%4 PERCENT OF THE PICTURES IN List I WERE PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF SCULPTURES; 21 PERCENT IN List II 
PREFERENCE CURVE FOR SCULPTURES 
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The votes of the younger group show that they chose only pictures 
of younger people. No. 38, Wm. Orpen’s portrait of General Foch, is 
the one exeeption. The older group does not show such absolute prefer- 
ence for portraits of younger persons. The small number of votes for 
portraits of older people are almost entirely votes of boys. 

In comparing the average group of children (12-15 years old) with 
the group of specially gifted children of the same age, we find that there 
are few differences in preference in the preliminary exhibit, yet there is 
quite a marked difference in the choices of the final exhibit (List IT). 

It is noteworthy that only half of the preferred pictures are chosen 
by both Averages and Specials and that the order of preferences is re- 
versed. No. 1, for instanee, has 18 percent of the votes of the Special 
girls but only 3 percent of the votes of the Average girls. ‘No. 14 has 
22 pereent of the votes of the Average girls but only 814 percent of the 
Special girls. No. 26 has 24 percent of the Average boys’ votes and 8 per- 
cent of the Special boys’ votes; and No. 33 has 15 percent of the Special 
boys’ but only 51% percent of the Average boys’ votes. 

As to choice of colored and uncolored pictures, Graph VII shows the 
overwhelming preference for uncolored pictures of both Specials and 
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GRAPH VI 


PREFERENCE OF PICTURES—COMPARISON BETWEEN AVERAGES AND SPECIAI 
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Averages. It is curious to note how many Special girls (52 percent) vote 
for sculpture—twice as many votes as in any other group. ease 
GRAPH VII 
PERCENTAGE OF PREFERRED UNCOLORED Picrures (INCLUDING SCULPTURE) eee! 
PERCENTAGE OF PREFERRED PICTURES OF SCULPTURES; Com 
PARISON BETWEEN AVERAGE AND SPECIAL GROUPS | 
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\ 
( omputations were made by taking into account the first and second 
eh beeause first and second choices are apparently very close to each 
other and might be considered as interchangeable. 
Graphs VIII, IX, X and XI give a survey of the classified answers 
to question 1 through age-levels 
‘APH VIII GRAPH IX 
\GE-LEVEL 6-8 AGE-LEVEL 8-10 
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B. Answers to questionnaire 


The answers to the « uestionnaire are evaluated according to thei 


tent when they are not **‘ ves—no’’ answers. All answers refer to thé 


nieture choice 


Question l: Whi do you like No. : ... best yields individual ar 
which: are classified roughly under the following headings: 
Color **the colors attract most,’’ ‘‘are most beautiful’’ 


Design (analysis of the picture) ‘‘nicely arranged,’’ ‘‘hands 
folded so they make a white spot’”’ 
Expression eharacter ** the face looks sad and thouchttful.’’ ‘‘her 


are wistful’’ 


Easy to copy (or draw **this is easy to draw (No. 26)’’ 

Emotional response ‘he looks as if he is erying, I’d like to eor 
him,’’ ‘* He is a person I would like to know”’ 

General ‘*pretty,’’ ‘‘eute,’’ ‘‘niee’’ 

Reality “it is real,’’ ‘* life-like 

Subject content of the pieture ‘*T like dogs in a pieture (No lf 


‘I like dresses like these,’’ ‘‘1I like the hair made w 
these little girls have (No. 20 
rechnique ‘eyes are we ll drawn.’’ ‘‘eolors are painted smooth ’’ 


GRAPH XII 
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comparison of the answers of Averages and Specials to question 
fference between the two groups is quite marked. The Specials 
more interested in design (analysis of picture) and techniques 
e Averages, and much less interested in subject matter. In 
il response to the pictures and in the importance of reality both 
show a difference between boys and girls. The girls comment on 


more than the boys and are emotionally more responsive. 


GRAPH XIII 


TION 1: COMPARISON OF AVERAGES AND SPECIALS 
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2: Have you seen this portrait before? 


Hon @: 
question show that 11 pereent of the 


\nswers to this ~ yes no’ 
group think they have seen the picture before or one "just like 


nd that 914 
pared to the Averages (10 pereent 


percent of the older group believe they have seen it. 


nearly three times as many Spe- 


ricture (27 percent 


s seem to know the 
this portrait best because of the expression on 


| 
stion 3a: Do you like 
e face? Why } 
rhis question was answered with slight increase of 
more reasons he is able to 


‘ves’’ with in- 


se in age. The older the child gets, the 
for preferring the picture because of the facial expression (57 per- 
73 pereent 74 percent . . . 82 percent of reasons for the 


vers given), and the kind of reasons changes. The younger child likes 
boys 6-10: 33 percent, girls 6-10: 
girls 11-15: 16 pereent). The older 


sad, wistful, serious, inter- 


pleasant, smiling expressions 
pereent ;: boys 11-15: 27 pereent ; 


d tends toward descriptions such as: 
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esting. The percentage and kind of answers given by Aver: 
re nearly the same as those given by Specials. 


_ +) 
question 


Question 3b: Do you like this portrait best because it reminds 


someone you know? Whom? 
Answers to this question show that at all ages about the same 1 


of girls and of boys notice resemblances to people they kni 


[’ e yo inger group, ineluding the 1] and 12 year olds 


whom to connect the resemblance they notice and include 


eroes and historical figures.’ The older group, 13 to 15 year olds 
tifies the resemblance with greater assurance. The Specials do not 


s, but identify everyone tl 


} . . 
qr! nv res mblanees aS do Line AAV av 


























because she 
(A. Graff: 


rge Washington for N 








street,’’ ‘‘my gr 
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resemblances noted by Specials: 9 percent, by Averages: 


ls { Oe: Do you like this portrait best because this person is young 


nswers to this question show the preference of the younger group 


e! ge people. This preference is less pronounced with the older 
cn ’ specially with the boys. Special and Average boys do not differ 
ds jc : ( other L7 Dercemnt .. . LD pereent but Special and Average 
de er strongly (14 percent . . . 47 percent 

ds . $d: Do you like this picture best because of the colors? 

ot s s question, of course, was answered only by children who had 
t! ‘olored pictures The ‘*ves’’ answers diminish with advancing ag 


d this decrease runs almost parallel to the decrease in choice of 
pictures. The Specials give far fewer ‘‘yes’’ answers on this 


than the Averages (Specials 29 peree nt. Averages 45 peres nt 


GRAPH X\ 
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on 3e: Do you lke this portrait best because of the costume, suit, 

SS 

IS question 1s related to the ‘‘s bject’’ classification ot question l. 
“ iffirmative answers indicate an interest in details of the appearance 
| ( presented person Here, too, a steady decrease of interest takes 


with advancing age, and the interest of the Specials is negligible 
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oft the Ave! ee 0 nercent ersus 94 percent 
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| s 
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n 7: Is there anything in this portrait which you would like to 


lifferent ? 
answers to Question 7 were analysed in a similar way as those 
stion 1. The following table gives the results. 
ay 
* TABLE IV 


ANSWERS ro Ql ESTION 7 IN PERCE? AGI 
Age 6-8 &—] li—1l ] 
mber of answe! Boys 28 4‘ 2 
Girls 21 7 

of changes Jovs 1 55 4 
Girls oe 4 

g t Boys RI ts 4¢ 
Girls 7 61 43 4 

t I s 8 24 14 
Girls 41 2 27 

(These per ag are ca 1 fr 
ber I hang I ror 
' ot ' 


ver Specials than Averages wanted to change things in the picture. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


In considering the picture pretert nees, one notices that boys at nearly 
ve-levels select almost exclusively men’s and boys’ pictures, while 
espe cially in the younger group, pret rwome n’s and ( hildren’s pie- 

Only No. 26, the Graff, is a preferred man’s portrait with the 
er girls. This trend of choices seems to indicate that the interest in, 
ppreciation of, the picture is determined by the subject presented, 

e found in our previous investigation. Since in this experiment, all of 

pictures are portraits, a preference for a picture actually means pref- 

ice for the person portrayed. The younger boy’s imagination is caught 
stories of Indians, (10), of war heroes (30, 38), adventurous looking 
res wearing the costume of the time of the Revolution (28) whereas 
older group of boys are more attracted by men with strong or pen- 
e features (12, 26, 30, 33), features of the adventure type (25), or the 

letie type (29). The choices seem to reflect the ideals of boys in a 
somehow similar to their reading matter.® The aecent is on the mas- 

ine type which they admire. On the other hand, the girls, especially 

younger ones, follow their feminine ideals by choosing women’s and 


To what extent environmental influences affect these subject preferences is a 


tion, but it seems probable that parallels for the preferred picture subjects could 


und in preferred reading, movies and musik 
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No. 24, chosen by the younger group, and ) 


group illustrate such ideal types 


hosen by the 10-11 vear old girls 
ersonate a softer masculine ty pe 


7 


The subject he ing portraits only, 


t 


No. 10 is tl 


that is at t] 


dventure. No. 26 was apparently chosen for the tee] 


r¢ rhaps beea 


he subject preference which, to a large exten 


hoices indicat 


children are interested in, the setting which these p: 


ro SO 


ol 


+ 7 


eroes oO} 


en according 


ar as to Sa\ 


that the children’s choices are in 


s and happe nings which are closest to their fa 
e persons represented in the portraits chosen, 1 
such imagined stories or daydreams; that they 
to certain attributes such as facial expressi 





means of which the portrait sy mbolized the child’s ide: 
t the subject is of such importance is further illustrate 
rit nswers in the aue stionnaire. 1. - the inswer recall 
?() ( ndicate that the doe. or the nase e mace 
eT res’ pre ferred ones 
r ado the swers In the questionnaire support the inter} 
meet erest seems to he Lie deciding interest 
ng T f eran wi lel eclassific S The answers To Questiol 
group e subject interest looms highest; all other inter 
color—are incidental compared to it. The answers of 
) \ i deelins 1! subject interest Reality. technique 
. ; ehiet reasons civen for tneir preferences The 
fa expression, the realism in depicting this facial expr 
thie er que while! bi Ings out suen a realistic facial expressk 
( ssumption that either a conselous or unconselous ident 
e child with the portrait takes place, or that the child wishes 
end e the portr ved person. 
oiece of No bf) GO a. by two av levels may seem to disprove 
nm ti ; hieet interest } } | ‘ding " i ft wh vs) B 
] L SUDITEE mcveres is the deciding reason tor choice. > 
ns given n the questionnaire ' show that the attributes ot tl 
Art Ay f Children I,’’ XXXI, Jo of Educational } 
27 ( lus y 
3 ght ] 2 and ewelr i Sse nice I like those u 
wl 4 George Washingtor king at Charles IV), ‘‘ like t 
shioned teresting how people dress nd either a ‘‘n 
‘ ‘ 4] : 
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clothes, jewelry, ete-—not the faces of the people portrayed in- 

e choice. 
is subject interest seems to be the decisive factor influencing the 
Therefore, younger children’s identification with their hero is 
connected with imagined action, that is, things they think their 
s liable to do and which they themselves would like to do. Thus 
ributes of a person shown in the picture indicating or sy mbolizing 
e the portrayed person might play in certain imagined dramatic 
ms, is of primary importance, the facial expression of secondary 
tanee. On the other hand, older children identify themselves more 
ndividual traits shown in the facial expr ssion, the person’s senti- 
emotions, ete. than with the action the portrait may stand for. 
e conclusion that subject interest determines the choice is further 
ted by the fact that young people’s portraits are chosen almost 
by both groups, and by the answers to Question 3¢ which is an- 


ed by the younger group overwhelmingly with ‘‘yes.’’ 


[he importance of color, so often assumed to determine children’s 
ences and to be foremost in attracting attention, especially of girls, 
wn to he of st eondary significance. This is brought out by the choice 


etures as well as by the answers to the questionnaire (answers to 


Juestion 1 as well as to Question 3d) which indicate that color is not as 


rtant to children as is generally assumed although it may influence 
decision to some extent. Undoubtedly, as shown by graphs 8, 9, 10, 
d 15, color is of greater importance to younger children than to 
ones, yet one must also consider that the eolored picture s were those 


showed most ornaments on dresses, jewels and the like (Nos. 7, 10, 


24, 25, 38, 20 


rhe technique enters strongly into the choice of the older group, which 


yunts to some extent for their preference for uncolored pictures, The 
r child ean understand, appreciate and admire achievement with a 
lium which he has been handling himself and which seems familiar 
le oil paintings are technically remote. The much admired drawing 
Graff (No. 26), in chareoal with highlights, combines a technique 
ny children have either tried, or seen and wanted to try, with reality 
execution. And the expression and attributes (costume) are those of 
erson who readily can be imagined as a hero of the time of the revolu- 
1. The girls of the older group, who think more of the facial expres- 


n than of the technique (compared to boys) and just as much of the 


] 


lity, find their ideal personified in No. 14 (the auburn hair and the 


and hone 


greater creat 
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smooth treatment of the complexion were very influential) Nos. 
and 21 

In comparing the choiees of Averages and Specials we find tha 
choices of the Specials are not very different from those of the Ave 
as they also prefer the pictures 1, 14, 25, 26, and 33 but the order of pr 
erence is reversed. Whereas the preference of the average boy is 
different from that of the average girl, special boys and girls frequ 
prefer the same pictures. It is obvious that the Specials are less conec 
than the Averages with the subject presented, the youth of the pers 


; 


he conception of an ‘‘ideal’’ young man or woman. They have less te 


ency to identify themselves with the person portrayed. Considering t 
inswers In their questionnaires, (see graph XIII), it is also obvious 


he subject and the reality of the picture seem less important to the § 


7 


tha 4 


clals than if technique and design. It seems logical that children 
ive ability should notice technical qualities which they 
re more than average children and, again, that they will appre 


to emulate the kinds of te chniques which the Vv are able to unde 


stand or which they actually use themselves (Nos. 26 and 32 


Although answers of the Specials to the question on facial express 
ec aS many as and similar to, those of the Averages, vet the actual e} 
a number of older people’s portraits shows that their interest is « 


ir less personal nature. In addition, the answers applying to des 


show that their appreciation of arrangement, values of colorings 


; 


ight, outweighs any personal interests. Therefore although there d 


to be a great difference between Averages and Specials as to 


ot seem 


erest in certain personality types, the weight of other qualities in 


picture (which in a restricted sense may be called aesthetic qualities 


} 
tT? 


rone enough to determine the choice. The fact that many of the Spee 
ad seen some of the pictures before, due to their greater interest ; 
iriosity for works of art (either at exhibits or in reproductions), n 
ve influenced their choice of, for instance No. 33 the Van Gogh. 
The difference between Averages and Specials in choice of eolo 


| uneolored pictures is slight, but it is more marked between aver: 


and snecial boys due to the Specials’ pret rence for No. oe, the Leona! 





he unusual interest of the special girls for sculpture (No. 1 and 


he « xplan ( ad hy the subjects ot the Sse pietures as we 1] as by aest} eT 
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SUMMARY 


der to see what qualities in a portrait determine children’s pref- 


two portrait exhibits were set up, one consisting of 51 pictures 


inger group (age 6-10), and one consisting of 43 pictures for an 


yroup of children (age 11-15). The experiment was made with 523 


en, 44 of whom were artistically spt cially eifted ‘*Specials,”’ 
qaenw 12-15) Both picture set ups were the result of a preliminary se 
ne . . ' oc : — : 
by a smaller group of children from 261 portraits. They contained 
Pre . - . — > 
ts painted in different periods, different in style, costume, expres 
mc ft . . . " . . } } ocr 
d technique. Exhibit I, for the younger group, contained 25 per 
ring 
neolored pictures (drawings and photographs or sculptures) ; ex 
18 ? . . . « 
. Il, for the older group, contained 32 percent uncolored pictures 
nes ' : — . : 
esting was done in small groups. The children were instructed 
eri . . " 
I 2 The tures they liked he ST and To answer a questionnaire about 
hey . . . " 
sons for their ehoieces. 
re . » ot ’ 
The results of this experiment showed a preference centering around 
ul » : 
six nietures. having 5vU pereent or more votes It snow' d that hovs 
, having 
neral select almost exclusively men’s pictures, while girls prefe 
res ‘ ' . . . . 
| n and children’s pictures, the only exeeption being a chareoal draw 
DV Gratl No. 26), a man’s portrait which was a favorite ol hot] 
1S . , , en : : 
s and girls alike. The choice of portraits, as well as the answers given 
ae , =— : . 
e questionnaires show definite iv that a portrait Is se lected for its con 
vs ° : " 
peeause the person nortraved interests the ehildren Whereas tie 
‘? ° 
HDovVS are attracted hy one portrait representing an India No 
$s TH , : . ' 
ne ers representing soldi rs Nos. 30, 38, 28), the older boy S 
l! . : » ” ] 
ttracted by men with strong features (Nos. 12, 26, 50, 55), the adven 
ies ; S . 
LIS ¢ thie athletie tvpes Nos 2, 29 that is the maseuime tv Vhiel 
per . . is ‘ 5 . . . . 
, admire, The girls of all age levels follow their feminine ideals ( 
St 
mpl Younger group—No. 24, Older Group No. 14 
The oice of the younger children seems to indicate identification 
their hero or with the things their hero is liable to do, that 1s, imag 
it 
? etion ( oI sequently the attriputes or the person shown il the pie 
ve! ; . > . 
( re of primary importance, the facial expression seconda ’ Olde 
nal ; as : — 
] dren, on the contrary, apparently identify lemseives WItl naividual 
u ** 
iractel Traits, sentiments emotions ete... SHOW! Im The aclal e% 
The . " 
SSION ¢ the port! | lt it is. the vounger ¢l lr Vis oO de ne wed , 
the domes o new ero ive The same surroundings be I ) 
e older ones wish. to /ool ke t ir here 
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Color is of secondary significance. This fact is supported by the ; 


choice of pictures as well as by the answers to the questionnaires. I} 
owever, of greater importance to younger than to older children. 1 
too, Supports the interpretation that content of the portrait dictates 
choice. 

The choice of the older group is also influ need by the techniqui 
the portrait, The most preferred picture of that group especial! 
boys, Graff—No. 26) is a drawing in charcoal with highlights: this 
technique that many children have tried and are able to understand 
npreciate 

(Comparison of the choices of the Spe cials with those of the Aver 
brings forth pre ferences not very different from those of the Aver 
but with the order of pre ferences reversed. It is further to be noticed 1 
whiie the average boy and average girl differ markedly in their tast 


the taste of the special boys and girls is nearly the same. The aver: 0 


child chooses a young person’s portrait. This is much less true of 
Specials, who apparently have considerably less interest in the subject 
less tendency to identify themselves with the portrayed person, thar 


} 


Averages. The answers in the questionnair® also indieate that sub 
and reality of the picture are less important to the special children t 
technique and design. Their answers show observation and appreciat 
of the design which is imperceptible with the Averages. 

We therefore can Sa} that there does not seem to be a great differ 
petweel Averages and Specials as to interests in certain person 
types, which means that their general mental development proceeds al: 
the same lines. The Special’s choice, though, differs inasmuch as the 


erage child is guided mostly by subject interest, while the special ehil 


choice is determined by qualities of an aesthetic nature. His interest 
facial expression is less pe rsonal, his interest in technique Is stronge 
He alone is aware of design. These noticeable differences between 
two groups of 12-15 year old children may be considered as indicators 
special artistic qualities in a child.’ 


? I wish to thank Mrs. Esther Marshall Sills for her help in preparing and rea 








\FFECT OF RECENT RESEARCH UPON THE SELECTION 
ND PLACEMENT OF ITEMS OF GRAMMAR IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


rR sinee 1750 when the uninflected language of English was seeking 


ce to the Acad my on a par with the inflected language of Latin, 

; estion of the selection and placement of the specifics of grammar 
en pol mical. Dr. Liy man’s study of the place of composition in the 
. ean schools he fore L850 shows the following pe riods in The study 
Wiis mmar: (1) Grammar as an art, divided into the Latin, the rote, 
pe } e parsing periods, from 1750 to 1847; (2) Grammar as a science, 
) nto the analysis, the rhetorical, and the incidental study periods, 
= 1848 to 1920. The period since 1920 we might eall the socialized 
. ge period, during which the emphasis has been changed from the 
; of grammar as a means to learning the mother tongue to the study 
language through the sentence, with grammar used for improved 

j Let me show the bases that have been used for determining. first. the 
| of specifics of grammar for teaching; and second, their placement 
e curriculum. In some eases the two will overlap, as the same ideas 

: ned both selection and placement. In connection with this two 
vsis I shall cite a few of the most important pieces of researel 

e first basis might be ce SC! ibed as the selection of ite ms of erammar 

e purpose of producing scholarship in grammar. Such a procedure 

13 thought to be worthwhile, for grammar was believed to have dis 
ary values, to aid in the interpretation of literature, and to bi 

ntial for the study of other languages. To us today these claims seem 

: merely apologia for an apriort decision. In 1903 Rice (34) disproved 
Uscipilnary values of grammar. His study was followed by the more 


neing one of Briggs (7) in 1913. Hoyt (19) in 1906 showed gram 
to have no value in interpreting literature, and many studies sinc 
shown grammar as an aid to the study of foreign languages to have 
over emphasized. 
Following this period came an age during which grammar was taught 
roauce better writing and speaking. Such studies as those by Boraas 
Asker (1), Summers (40), Symonds (41), and Klopp (21) throw 


burden of proof for this contention upon the one making it. To dis 
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cover the items that should be taught to children to enable them to 
re corre etly and effectively thousands of error counts have beer 
to determine what items children do not know. Such studies star 

s those made by Charters and Miller (9), Guiler (15) and ot 


Harap (16) summarized 


30 of them made up to 1930. The MOSt ! 
one and the most stupendous by all odds, is the one made unde 
direction of O'Rourke (30), by which he tabulated the errors max 
over a million children in all states. This study, made in the eleme: 
school chiefly IS belng contin ied into the secondary school Crit 

is bee veled against the error studies by those who believe tl 


ilid selection of items to be taught cannot bh made by finding out 


in their writing. An illustration of the accep 


errors children maké 


tl talure Oot these sit idies may he found in An kK perience Curry 


n English, the new ‘‘pattern’’ course of tudy of the National Co 
of Teachers of Englis At the beginning ol their chante ron ‘* Ineids 
(y mn they sa Because scientifie investigations have fail 
show the effeetiveness of grammar in the elimination of usage errors 
here org ed for that purpose 
Then the idea of functional grammar sprang up, based upon twi 
cepts. Functional to some meant those items which could be used te 
n r to correct an error: to others it meant the grammar that 
individual child found worthwhile in improving his writing and spea 
Studies followed. The one by Rivlin (35), the most complete we have 
to te. sought the opinion of teachers on those items of grammar w 
emed to possess values for correcting or preventing English errors, 1 
‘ r Newsome 28 was a subjective but interesti 1g analys 
mr Tle ] sa at 
\ third period followed during which research workers soug! 
letermine the socially useful minima indispensable for everyday 
| rndike 17) and Stormzand and O’Shea (39) counted language us: 
n the books and magazines read by most people. Greene (14), Betts 
ind Prehn 33) tabulated the rules given in style books and publis 
Johnso1 20) asked adults to indieate the ‘‘eenters of 
sed Matravers (26), the Greater Chicago Eng 
( » (38), I ( 11 ind others examined compositions from adi 
if) rh school and college students. S. A. Leonard and Moffett 
S A Leonard (25). Clapp (10). Searson (36). Barnes (3). and Po 
2) made survevs of publie opinion regarding current usage. Barnes 
} ‘ ] 


B Cl 2 irve' | out-of-school language practices of chil 
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O { these workers sought through different means, and by the use of 
ies of doubtful research validity, to discover the common social 
! language. These items, they reasoned, should form the content 
Others irriculum in grammar and composition. 

} fourth and present pr riod may be designated as the one during 
le irriculum workers are seeking to set up those socialized life activi 


ch involve the use of language. Here the emphasis has bee 
Pl d from a study of the grammar itself as a subject to the study of 


d in his life activities. In analyzing this period one is immé 


reecerer 


} 


4 


t] faced with the conclusion that the specifies of language s¢ 


se more from a philosophy oO! eurriculum building than from 


program 


me recent research, however, has guided or supplemented the think 


ng this period, but most of the generalizations applied to the field 
if Plisn have come from other fields Such studies as the following 


and attention: MeCarthy ’s (27 study of the language development 


re-school child, Piaget’s (31) studies in France, in which he asked 
iestion ‘‘ What are the needs which a ehild tends to satisfy whe 
s.’’ and which he answered in his work on the Language and 
jit of the Child The psychological work of Niee 29 , who studied 
elopment of sentence sense in children from sixteen to fi rty-thres 
s of age, those of Hoppes 1S and of Harris 17). who worked 
elementary school children, of Campbell (8), who wanted to know 


ildren made errors with capitalization, and the excellent investiga 


Frogner (12) and La Brant (22). who studied growth in sentene 
‘ture from grades seven through eleven, have all emphasized 
trend in language studies and have made invaluable contributions 
e thinking in this area. 
\lore important than these studies. however, has been the nfluen 


e curriculum builders who are thinking of the curriculum in terms 


vities and social proble ms. Thev are advancing again the argume 
language is an instrument of thinking and that the functior 


lage 18 not mere ly to communieat h it to serve aS a means ot LOINK 


child’s language serves many more functions than that of expressio 


euage skills are demanded to advance activities designed to achie 


ad aims of edueation. These curriculum workers urge that items 
mmar be taught incidentally, and bring evidence to prove that suc! id 
ocedure will produce efficient expression (Wrightstone, 48 Phe 

ie that language that is correct is one thing and expression that ts 
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vy reason that so 
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me of the items of ¢ r 


e taught to help the child improve his thinking with languag 


tems are founded in thought and can be taught by reason, ©) 


‘even to effe etivent 


ques of investigation 


‘SS 


So much for th 


‘oduee mere conventional correctn 


ss and bear no relat 


Such reasoning is in keeping with m 


appears sound enough 


s that research kee p pace by changing 


nn funetional items combine 


1} 


third Dase and the on 


for curri 


1 with that 


he ing used in I 


culum construction. ar 
its « mphasis of study al 


e means that have be: 


, og ised for sé lecting ite ms or specifies of erammar fo 
m 
rst base, was the attempt to place by grade items of gram: 
ime along with the error studies. Such studies as those by Storm 
pS ‘) Le 23 Svmonds 12, 43, 44, 45. 46 , Galt 
series under his direction, and O’Rourke (30) have led 
' s matter of suggesting grade allocation of specific iten 
basis of errors discovered. The influence of theit 
| ‘ in the hundreds of eourses of study ll Americ: 
{ placement upon certain of these studies. However 
rsity of placement of the rious Items, pointed ou 
studies, (Smith 37) indicates that either different st 
P oealit or tremendous liberty was taken witl 
( | use of the findings. 
( aased their contention upon estimates of the frequ 
~_— ; e1 the difficulty ot tems. ealenlated in terms 
© miss yr ene! item. the serlousness Olt errors, ind the 
et s throughout the school period 
SEK d base used tor placement of items had to do with the si 
; on With these studies arose the minimum essentials m« 
suggested t t there were essentials whiel every person ust 
ese could be determined by an analysis of the use of language 
m by « ibject vely deciding the level at which those social activit 
e most generally used. The Wisconsin and Illinois English tea 
placements of grammatical items, using studies on soe 
lexts and courses of study figured as means of deciding up 
allocation of items. Thus one error perpetuated another. The 


on the social use, howeve 


o eliminate many items formerly included. 


| 


nodern courses today. Set 


items in terms of the maturity of the child and the nature oft 
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participated in at a particular school level. Here the influenc 
rn philosophy and psychology IS felt. 

re completing an analysis of this last point, we should mention 
e interest has moved from definite placement into a particular 
»no grade placement whatsoever. In the earlier courses attempts 
de to alloeate definite items to each grade, in some instances to 
ese minimum essentials, and to require mastery of these items 
yromotion could be gained. This technique had to give way wit! 
eptance of the principle that language power is a process of con 


s growth and not a matter of mastery of items by year. However, 


from definite erade place ment to no piacement was more than 
S were read for withe ut undue supe rvision : SO mi ne" eourses 
to bridge the gap by grouping items into four three year periods 


Ol in the new Te xas Courst ot stud, - or into TWO SIX year periods 


one in the Experience curriculum of the National Council of Teac 


English and in the new course of study in Virginia. Such a chang 
concept of placement is the natural outgrowth of the research In 
d and of the modern philosophy of curriculum building. Grad 
ent based upon res areh has not been satisfactory : and errors pel 


spite of an effort for correct place ment and mastery. Modern edu 


n believes in meeting individual needs, in activity, in integration 
functional centers of language, which are about as appropriate 

ne grade as another. Add to this the idea of growth and the picture 
S compl te a eourse oO! languagt specifies arranged In somevw 

evele plan based upon the inereasing maturity of children ai ac 


inving a set of activities. 


[wo factors have probably been influential in producing the present 
is of the selection and placem«e nt of items: the first is the inab v ot 
rch in this field to be econvineing, and the second 1s the newer philos 
which tends to discount exact measurement and to restore subjective 
VSIS No on wl oO knows the fic ld ot Enelish r’¢ seare! as any Con 
ce in the studies of the seriousness or diffieulty of languag specines 


e items which have or have not functional value, of the correctness 


€ arrangement ot items by orades, or of the best ways to fix language 


es. On the other hand the new principle of organization, that of 
nning with the basal concepts of the sentence; the idea that children 
ot master grammar by the present selection and placement of items 


belief that life is an integrated process using associated learnings, the 


ef that we should change from a subject emphasis to a persol al in 


st. and the determination to discover what language training the chil 





r? mmar met! od to produce correct 
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1 meet the needs that a ehild tends to satisfy when he ta 
i@ing positions Many will ace pt them and others will doubt 
ev place all of us in a 


dilemma such as Robert Frost dese: 
hoth leading into a woods. 


roads daiverging, 


aer that 


it vou may see the diversity and the character of th 


of the reeent research into the newer methods of organizing 
ne content in Enelish, | have select d from studies at randon 
esting findings and conelusions. They are herewith presented 
ley n or comments. They are influencing curriculum 
nd if research is to be helpful in this field, it must devise m« 
dity of these beliefs, for many are little more than th 
Slight progress from grades 7 to 11 indieates the inability 


CXpressilon. 


reach grammar from synthetic rather than from the a 


oni fir mit mr lation exists hye tween the knowledge of vTal 
composition power. Grammar 1s necessary for putting toget 
, speech but not for combining ideas. 
ere is little relation between the difficulty of a general pr 
sage and the difficulty of individual applheations of it 


Only the grammar which aids the understanding of the ser 


ld be 10 rst (helow upper years ot high school 
Ther e characteristic patterns of expression for every 1 
( ( ronoLOY il oe 8 
Grrowt! ! nguage power is accompal ed by an inereased us 
ex sentences (don’t need grammar for this 
Krrors ao not oeeur hy chanee, ¢ hildren freq en ly nave 
sons for capitalizing words than do teachers who teach the 
nal rules 
ere s no relation between the ise of sentences with de per 
ses and intelligence. The use of the complex sentence is a m 
rit ther than of intelligene 
(jood motivation is worth five sheer repetitions 
The qualitv of drill is more impo t than the quantity 
indenendent ell motivated dri uuld supplement ineide 
of | Tarts bility 
\] to be learned must be ide, e 
In four school systems children taue’ ™ e newer pract 
n reading, language ability, and u. lii+rary acquisition t 
, vy conventional procedures 
Modern language teachers want less English grammar t 
sh teachers desire 
3 shoul enge continued researeh. As our gen 
, ew nees fron subieet to an action patten our resea 
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ange. Our subject research must give way to studies of pe rsonal 
| nle Ss we meet this challenge and get research close rtotne class- 


‘ sceptre will pass from science to philosophy. 
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RECORDED SOUND IN THE FIELD OF ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTING 


Howarp A, GRAY 
Erpi Classroom Films Inc., Long Island City, N. ¥. 


THE PROBLEM 


In considering the feasibility of developing a technique for utilizing 
the sound dise or record in subject matter achievement testing, a number 
of questions which may well serve as criteria immediately suggest them- 
selves. They are of significance because they are fundamental to a con- 
sideration of the whole question. 

The first problem relates to validity. Can more representative meas. 
ures of a given quality or quantity be discovered and developed into a 
recorded sound technique ? 

A second problem is that of improvability. Can selected elements of 
printed tests now in use be presented more effectively when in recorded 
form, than by the means now available, namely, the media of printed 
materials and the spoken words of an individual examiner? 

A third major problem concerns practicability. Provided that the 
first and second eriteria are met, will it be mechanically possible to ar- 
range test materials so that they may be utilized within the practical 
limits of simple operation, cost, and economy of time and effort? 


PROCEDURE 


In a preliminary effort to gain insight into these problems, tests 
adapted from the Arithmetic Reasoning, Language Usage, and Spelling 
sections of the Modern School Achievement Test' were arranged in both 
recorded and in mimeographed form for experimental purposes in grades 
three to eight inclusive, with the exception of the spelling which was to 
he utilized in grades two to eight inelusive. The contents of both forms 
of the tests were identical, and both forms were administered to the same 
groups during a single testing period, except for a few classes whose 
schedules were interrupted by inclement weather. The pupils in grades 
three to seven were tested on consecutive days for the three subjects. All 
three tests, however, were administered to the seventh and eighth grade 
pupils during a single day, with appropriate rest periods between each 
subject. To equalize the teaching effect of both forms of the tests, their 
* New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951 
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order of administration was alternated with each group and subject. The 
response time for both forms was of the same duration. 

rie recorded form of the arithmetic test consisted of thirty-five oral 
arithmetie problems, each of which was repeated once. In arranging this 
‘est, twenty of the thirty-five problems in the Arithmetic Reasoning sec- 
tion of the Modern School Achievement Test were revised to reduce the 
complexity of their mechanical operations. The remaining fifteen prob- 
lems were used in their original form. Both sides of three 10-inch dises 
provided ample space for the recordings. A total of 20’ 35” was required 
for administering the test, allowing a ten-second response period between 
ie statement of each problem. Twenty-five minutes are recommended 
for the administration of the test in its regular printed form. The pupils 
responded to the test, by solving the dictated problems in their minds 
and writing only their answers on the response sheet. The mimeographed 
form of this test was restricted to the printed statement of each problem 
together with adequate space on the paper for the pupil’s calculations 


md the designation of his responses. 

The language usage test was made up of fifty sentences recorded on 
both sides of two 10-inch dises. The sentences were selected and adapted 
from the sixty exercises in the language usage section of the Modern 
School Achievement Test. The ten sentences in the original test which 
did not readily lend themselves to recorded directions, and to single word 
responses were eliminated. In addition, two of the remaining fifty sen- 
fences were altered from their original form to overcome the same diffi- 
culty. The recorded and mimeographed forms of the tests, then, were 
made up of fifty sentences, each containing one error in construction. As 
with the arithmetie problems, the language exercises were dictated twice 
by the reeord and were simply stated in mimeographed form. The time 
required for administering the recorded form of the test was 9' 55". This 
included a seven-second response interval for each question. Ten minutes 
is the period of time specified for language usage in the Modern School 
battery. 

The procedure followed for the recorded spelling test was about the 
same as is prescribed for the test in its original form. Each word was 
dictated, then used in a sentence, and the word was then repeated. The 
procedure was repeated by the writer dictating the words in lieu of a 
printed test form as was the case with the two other subjects. Inciden- 
tally, the writer’s voice was reproduced in all the recorded test forms. 
lhe average time required for dictating fifty words from both sides of 
two ten-inch dises was ten minutes, compared to the fifteen minute period 
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indicated in the directions for the Modern School Test. Six seconds wer 


allowed for the pupils to write each word. 


The testing was done in a room familiar to all of the pupils. The tests 
were administered in recorded form by means of an electric phonog: 
Only three cases of hearing difficul-ies were designated by the school ; 
thorities and these pupils were given seats immediately in front o 

| reproducer, where they reported the sounds to be clearly audible. Pup 


throughout other sections of the room likewise reported clear audib 


This was also constantly checked by the teachers and the writer. 


| On first meeting each group, the writer carefully explained the pw WW 
pose of the experiment, and emphasized that the results of the tests wou 

i in no way be used to the pupils’ disadvantage. They were urged, 

| ever, to deliver their best efforts and to avoid glancing at their neighbors 

| papers. A wholesome codperative attitude seemed to prevail among | 

| teachers and pupils, 


CHARACTER OF POPULATION TESTED 


To secure a representative group for participation in the experim 
a school system in a town of some 36,000 population some twenty mil 
from New York City was chosen. Pupils of fourteen classes in an ek 
mentary school and four classes in a junior high school situated in mid 
class neighborhoods were selected by the school authorities as being t 
. most typical available. A total of 370 pupils from grades two to eight te 
were involved. It is regrettable that no complete mental test data w 


to be had for comparison with the results of the experiment. \ 


APPRAISAL OF TEST REQUIREMENTS 


At this point it may be well to analyze the two forms of the tests e1 
ployed to determine wherein they differed with respect to the measur‘ 
ment of separate or combination skills and abilities. 

In the case of the recorded arithmetic test, it is recognized that 
response requirements were of a different nature than those required 
the mimeographed form of the test. The pupil was required to give 
undivided attention to the dictated statement of the problem. He tl 
had to remember the details of each problem; while determining relati 
ships and the operations necessary for its solution. The novelty of t 
testing situation together with the unaccustomed demands upon his 
tention and memory, also, no doubt, influenced his suecess in solving 1 
problem. On the other hand, no reading ability was involved wh 
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ds wen s have been to the pupil’s advantage wherever reading difficulty 
It is apparent then, that skills and abilities not usually measured 
He tests printed arithmetic test were called into play with the oral or 
ray ecorded test. : 
woe & e recorded language test likewise made demands upon the pupil’s 
OF ti ry attention and memory. It was necessary for him to listen to the 
Pupils tatements of the sentence; then to remember the sentence while he 
ibilit ‘ected and corrected the single error in its structure. As with the oral 
metie test reading ability and other visual elements were not present. 
le pul Whether or not the abilities to detect language errors in printed or oral 
wou differ in their constituents should be attested by the results of the 
, iment. 
bors e recorded spelling test differs little from the procedure regularly 
g bot ved in the timed sentence spelling testing method. The only differ- 


which did exist was that the words and sentences were presented by 
anical means instead of by the spoken words of an individual ex- 
er. Whether this is of significanee likewise can be determined by 


iment the test results. 

0 In general, it may be said that the recorded tests assured absolute 
in elt rmity with respect to directions and time limits, and that they were 
ddl from the personal idiosyneracies of more than one examiner. Per- 
ig | | poise, self control, adherence to directions, rhythmic and inflectional 

eight terns of the voice, and emotional factors, all conditioning the pupil’s 


mse, were held constant. 

Where speed was a factor of success in r sponding to the test ques- 
the more capable student was penalized by being required to wait 
subsequent dictation after he had perhaps finished responding to 

previous dictation. Then, too, if the reproduction was not constantly 


i's feet; if it decreased in quality as the reeord became worn, the pupil 
ld have been subjected to an unfair handicap. 

t With these factors in mind the results of the experiment will now be 

d sidered. The accompanying table presents the statistical outcomes of 

e . the investigation. The first column of each section indicates the test va- 

they les with respect to time and the number of problems and words for 

tir “ erade. The N column designates the number of cases at each grade 

f The other headings are explained by the following: 

S at R, Range of scores on recorded test 

zt R, Range of scores on paper test 

h M. Mean score on recorded test 


M, Mean score on paper test 
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Olle 
Med Median score on recorded test 
Med Median seore on paper test 
S.D Standard deviation of recorded test sco 
S.D ~—Standard deviation of paper test scores 
S.E. diff Standard error of differences between mea) 
seores of recorded and paper tests 
Don Actual difference between mean scores of 
reeorded and paper tests 
a ; D 
CLR Critical Ratio ( Quotient of —— —— ) 
S.E. diff. / 
Favors Tendency to favor recorded or paper test 
Chances (‘hanees in 100 that differences noted art 
ereater than zero 
Self R Self correlation of reeorded test 
Self P Self correlation of paper test 
INTERPRI ATION OF RESULTS 
f the achievement means of the two test forms are valid erite 
seems that the pupils in question were able to detect errors in sp 
language more readily than they could with the test in printed 
The results re not conclusive, however, since in grades three and 
the papel tests vielded the higher means. The totals, nevertheless, 
cate tendency in favor of the test means in recorded form, althoug ) 
the eritiecal ratio is on ly 1.00 
The reliability of all the tests was determined by correlating the « 
even items of the seventy to eighty papers selected at random for « 
subject. The tests both in recorded and mimeographed form seem equ 
reliable J idging from the correlation coefficients obtained. These cor 
cients, however, were influenced to a great extent by the small nun 
of questions in the tests 
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ne pi ted Test. It iS also re asonable to predict that recorded souns 


mprove upon certain parts of printed tests now in use but addi 


search will be necessary to determine just how this may be done. En 
eall: 17 may he said that tests in recorded form are economl 


actical, since after the test’s validity and reliability have been ¢ 


ished a single record. costing but a fe w cents may be used almost ! 
tely in place of more expensive printed test blanks. There is no danger 


however, of the recorded test entirely replacing the printed test. | 


ield is developed it will be necessary to prepare pupils, teachers ar 


aminers tor a different typ of reacting to the test situation than 


ence. The majority of the pupils in this experiment expr 
nrerterence To re paper and neneil tests Tl IS IS probably due to 


mgorous ttention and immediate memory requirements Oo! 
l ( STIONS FOR FUTURI | ~ CH 
n addition to extended research in the fields touched by this st 
vould be ofitable to investigate the possibilities of recorded sow 
r et matter fields 

The social studies offer several opportunities for res irch and exp: 
nentation with reeorded sound. One pertains to a consideration of 
| studies from the fusion vi wpoint. This wo ild involve the dran 

mm Al ad re prod ection of s% celal experiences on the sound dise As 

n testing unit could be devised on the Southern states wh« 


! ts ¢ stor ( cs, ge ography were woven Into a comple te 1 
© 4 eh the student would be questioned after the dise had 
ved. The questions would be based more upon the teaching object 
en Sul ect rather tl n content and deal not so muel with th 


rmational outcomes of study, but with the correlated factors import 


or an understanding of human activity. Combined with the sul 


itter which had been studied, the information in the narrative wo 
nn plete The data from wl! ie} The student eould draw deductions. c 


social phenomena. 


ons, and detailed opinions concerning 


\ second type of research would treat in more detail the factors 


dividual subjects. Thus in ¢ ivies, a short dramalog could be ena 
rou d , community ents rnrise such as an ¢ leetion Tl student eoulk 


ed upon to provide information relative to problems arising from 


lection. Or. a dramalog might be built around the Northeastern ma 





‘act Ire maustrv asi geograpny unit. and reogrTap! ileal features em] 








, SOUND IN ACHIEVEMENT TESTING 


‘ mghout, the student being req i red to respond to questions al 
sot the region, exports, imports transportation facilities, popu 
thre ike. Similarly. historical materials eould be recorded and 
Y S relating to past and present conditions developed. 
é the realm of foreign language testing, oral elements offer a fert 
. exploration The factors ot accentuation and e1 inelation co 
F ed nm Se ile form mad their merits re eted to b The stiuae 
I I e material by ; thor e spokesmen AaisSo eould be reecord 
! pretatiol Chen the matter of o nvuage errors can he ves 
} manner sin laa LO 1 t repo ted I Enel ‘ LT) this irtich 
? i¢ IS1LO?! recorded s( und may hye cle velo ed TO represent Ss 
{ contribution to the field o chieveme testing. With so 
) the part they do in human intercourse, it seems that testing sit 
% rs resentatry ‘i 1} ‘ ~ ] tions MH \ hye COnCeCLYV{ | | i l 
earch seems justified in light of the dat: d suggestions hert 
| S Iso | kely t! LtTnes indd Sc TT \ by etl ploved n the fir 
ef venece testing \) ni SIS OL CI l I tal sounds and relat 
s already been made tow | this end, d the findings toget! 
| { eriment mta Ww 1] bye ( orted s TI’ 
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WHAT SHOULD TEACHERS KNOW ABOUT STATISTICS 
MEASUREMENTS, AND SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUES 





WitH the growing insistence upon teacher participation in the fi 


| ; . - . | . 2 ! 
lation of school policies and the apparent progress in the demoerati 


of school administration, the training of teachers in the methods « 


entifie problem solving would seem today to assume a new import 
When the more important decisions of education, such as those re 
the formulation of edueational policies making courses of st 
OOSII nstructional materials, and constructing tests were mad 
dministrative and supervisory officials and edueational ‘‘« Xp rts’’ 
s really very little opportunity for the teachers to use the met! 
entine pr lem solv ng Many lead 's in the science of edueat 
ter of a century ago may even have envisaged some sort of 
entifie autoecraey modeled upon the seientific management moven: 
big business of that time Even to-day many teachers, possibly by 
training. and inertia. expect. and even sometimes prete r, to have 
thinking done by others \s teachers, supervisors, and administ 
officials beeome more interested. however. in the important probler 
edueation and the democratic inter-relationships involved in their so 
ere will be need for more training of the teach n the metho 
Sel fic problem solving 
purpose of ; editorial is merely to ask questions. To 
t snould |] robabl he r led that teachers may he both prod 
, CO} mers of researel First, then, what do teachers need to 
hout statistics. measurements and scientific techniques so that the 
hy elligent consumers of research? I suspect that one answer t 
estion might be found in an analysis of the content of edueat 
! S, monogrTrapns na hooks containing mats rials ot the more 
rie sort Obviously there are quite a tew journals, monographs 
hooks eont ning materials of \ ilue to teachers for which they do 
ow have the technical equipment to read and understand. There we 
doubtless be more mate rials of this sort if the audience of teacher rea 


were larger and more appreciative and there doubtless will be mort 
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t sensi \lso, in a changing social order with changing 
M nd materials there will doubtless be other problems that 
vel rise! Ui these be anticipated ? If one knew these an 
l that confront teachers, then one might determine the stat 
rements and sel1ent fie techniques that teachers should know t 
roblems or at least to think about them more effectively. It 
ossible thus to come to some sort of a first answer to the q 
roposed. There are, however, other questions that need to br 
vered before any final answer to the questions here propos 
Would teachers so trained be more efficient or less ef 
ose | t So trained ? Wo ild they he happi r Would the S 
with the largest number of teachers thus trained be thi 
t? ete. In considering a curricular problem of this sort one 
consider not merely its theoretical aspects and the analyses 
bh ese considerations, but the practical outcomes of the p1 
I \\ I ould be tne etteets t si t nine pol 
rs themselves What changes would probably be necessai 
rg | } nd ad nistration to accommodate the nev 
llow much would these changes cost? Most teachers to-d 


routine procedures and every d ‘ teaching formulae. \\ 


tne eteets upo the pupils oT having tfeacners more expe 
( ne teacners who ec ild approach the problems of rene 
' 1 : , . » os = 
penmindedly, and who would be more thoughtfully conside1 
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4 ] ] g 4} ‘ . 
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ressiol S ‘ s neeptions regar 
vocations a rrected, for example 
notion that a lawyer’s principal d 
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ire dis SS se} irate ly 

T book is aimed mainly at oe 
tions the upper part of the hiera 
One chapter is devoted to ‘‘ skilled w 
ers in industrial occupations.’’ 
chapte ers that field briefly and 
the s f nes s in the other chay 
However, i v of the fact that 
tenths of the book deals with oceupat 
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1uneration would seem advisable. 
students who use the book are al- 
selected to some extent, well and 
If they are hoi polloi, the dis- 
may tend to defeat the book’s 
motif of forestalling aspirations 
eareers higher in the social scale 
warranted by aptitudes. 
book should fill a useful place 
t is technical in spots, most of it 
nguage that a high school student 
derstand. It might well serve as 
s for courses on occupations. It 
lso be valuable as a handbook for 
eational counsellor. Persons pre- 


for a eareer in guidance should 


| 


t as part of their background. 
HaroLp E, BurtTT 


State University 


sey, SIDNEY L., AND JANNEY, Jd. 
rioTT. Casebook of Research in Edu 
tional Psychology New York: 


| rper and Bros., 1937), pp. xvi 


- JEDER, Paut L., AND OTHERS. Child 
dance Procedures (New York: D 
eton-Century Company, 1937), py 


36: SP ol 


on, Rospert S. The Short Contact in 
Nocial Case Work New York Na 
nal Association for Travelers Aid 
d Transient Service, 1937), Vol. I, 


x 201, $1.50; Vol. II, pp. viii 


e ease approach has been applied in 
ways in the field of education: ] 


cilitate the organization and prese 


n of teaching materials, like in law 
medicine, and 2) as a research 


thod, like in sociology and social work. 
Pressey and Janney’s book of readings 
ducational psychology is an 


n of the first application of the case 


pe 
to stimulate interest | illust: iti 
range of studies in this field 2) t 
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give some understanding of research 
methods, (3) to encourage use of pro- 
fessional journals, and (4) to show the 
practical and functional possibilities of 
research in psychology. The central 
themes around which the readings are 
grouped are: health, interests and incen- 
tives, social adjustment and emotional 
stress, intelligence, individual differences, 
measurement, types of learning, efficiency 
in learning, attitudes and character 
traits, transfer of training, fatigue, and 
the results of schooling. Each group of 


readi 


igs is accompanied by an introduc- 
tory and a concluding statement. This 
source book will be of service to the 
undergraduate rather than the graduate 
student, since the latter should become 
familiar with such materials in their orig- 


inal settings: The reviewer has the dis- 


tinct impression that a far better under 
standing of research methods would be 
possible, had an introductory or conclud 


ing chapter outlined briefly the major in- 


vestigational procedures, citing illustra 


ns from or cross-references to the read- 


ngs themselves. 


The book, Child Guidance Procedures, 


shows the application of the case method 


» research and child adjustment in an 


Institute for Juvenile Research Chi 


Part I discusses child guidance in 


terms of the nature and needs of child 


d, as well as the variety of problems 


represented Part II deals with diag 
osis: organization of the clinic, social 
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1st ry, medical study, psychological ex 


mination, recreation study, psychiatric 


interview, and synthesis and program of 
therapy Part III presents illustrative 


‘ases of problems requiring adjustment 


g 
uidance, interference with the 
hild’s opportunity to grow; failure to 
ipport the child’s dependency; failure 


proper direction, training, or control; 


and constitutional inadequacy of the 


I Concluding chapters discuss the 
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relation between the clinic and commun- 
ity, and the future outlook for the child- 
guidance clinic. The book is clearly and 
simply written for students, physicians, 
teachers, social workers, court workers, 
and recreation leaders rather than clinical 
psychologists who have access to more 
advanced treatises. 

An application of the case method to 
the area of Travelers Aid and Transient 
Service is found in the two volumes en- 
titled, The Short Contact in Social Case- 
work. The first volume states the general 
theory and application of time-limited 
relationships in social work: defining the 
short contact, the philosophy and tech- 
nique of time-limited relationships, and 
the short contact in Travelers Aid and 
Transient Service and in public assistance 
programs. The appendices include brief 
outlines of the use of the short contact 
by the medical social worker and the 
home economist, and an eight-page bibli- 
ography. The second volume consists of 
a series of twenty-five short contact cases 
grouped as follows: (1) with treatment 
plan completed in time-limited contact, 
(2) preliminary to transfer of responsi- 
bility to another agency, (3) short-time 
treatment relationships within extended 
care cases, (4) applications rejected by 
the agency or withdrawn by applicant, 
and (5) incidental service. This type of 
social work presents a real challenge to 
ease work skills in terms of individualized 
service and counseling, as well as research 
and study. Since contacts limited by time 
are not confined to work with travelers 
and transients, these two volumes will be 
of significance to the whole field of social 
ease work, both public and private. Many 
of the principles and cases summarized 
should prove helpful to educational work- 
ers charged with responsibility for guid- 
ance and adjustment. 

CARTER V. Goop 
University of Cincinnati 
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Evuiort, ORRIN LEsLic. Stanford Uni- 
versity: The First Twenty-Fiwe Y ears 
(Stanford University: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1937), pp. xiii + 624. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Elliott has successfully completed 
a very difficult task. He has taken a loca] 
story and written in such a way that it 
will be interesting to a nation-wide read- 
ing public. Mr. Elliott was the first Reg. 
istrar of the new University on the Pa- 
cifie Coast—a University which was 
heralded as a new venture in many pliases 
of college administration. It was being 
started wholly independent of any of the 
traditions which cling to the old and es- 
tablished schools. Moreover the new 
school was intimately associated with the 
name of a rich man, who was endowing 
the institution with riches to an amount, 
as President Eliot of Harvard wrote, 
equal to four times what any modern 
school should need. 

Mr. Elliott writes a fascinating account 
of the many problems, large and small, 
which arose during those early days. For 
example, he gives the inside story of the 
struggles to start the college town at Palo 
Alto, the opposition of Mrs. Stanford to 
the installation of telephones in the Uni 
versity offices and the use of ‘‘horseless 
earriages’’ on the campus. He gives in 
detail the struggles which followed the 
earthquake in 1906. He gives a rather 
complete account of the trouble which 
resulted in the dismissal of Dr. E. A. 
Ross, the eminent sociologist, from the 
faculty in 1900. He describes in detail 
the sacrifices of the faculty during the 
‘*Six Pretty Long Years’’ and ‘‘The 
Stone Age.’’ All this and much more the 
author describes so vividly that former 
Stanford students ean actually feel that 
they are themselves a part of the story. 

But Dr. Elliott does more than write an 
authentic story for Stanfordites. He suc 
ceeds in presenting the local situation in 
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b Uni. : way that fundamental problems of 
Fears sity administration are clearly seen. 
1 Uni. xample, the chapters on Choosing a 
r 624 Faculty, The Major-subject System, The 
P em of Liquor, Reforming the Cur- 
pleted r m, The Junior College, and The 
t local University and the Public, contain ma- 
hat it terial which has a definite relation to 
read ersity life in 1937. 
Reg e book is worthy of careful study by 
P Pa ce men and women everywhere. 
was CURTIS MERRIMAN 
hases ersity of Wisconsin 
being 
f the CenTER, STELLA 8., AND PERSONS, GLADYS 
d es J Teaching High-School Students to 
new ul: A Study of Retardation in 
1 the Reading (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
wing ry Company, 1937), pp. xvii + 167. 
rote, In the last two or three years increas 
lern ¢ interest in reading in the high sehool 
as been evidenced through the publica 
yunt n of various articles and textbooks. 
all, [he most pretentious report of remedial 
For reading in the high school, one of the pub 
the tions sponsored by The National 
Council of the Teachers of English, 
to leaching High School Students to Read, 
ni serves two purposes: (1) it reports an 
ess extensive experiment; and (2) it pre 
n sents a new philosophy of teaching read 
the ng in the high school. 
ler This monograph serves to reveal more 
*h neretely what many have also dis 
\ vered; the large range of abilities in 
he reading which are present among entering 
ipils in the large cosmopolitan high 
schools of our cities. This same condition 
sists in high schools almost everywhere. 
What does it mean? 
Among other things it means that the 
t secondary school is becoming acutely con- 


scious of a condition which has been made 
ucial by the growing non-selective char- 
ter of the institution. Thousands of 


ys and girls, defective in reading as 
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well as in general intelligence, are being 
promoted to high schools. Many of these 
pupils have reading levels of less than 
eighth grade. This reading level is insuffi- 
cient to insure success in the studies of 
the senior high school. Either reading 
levels must be raised or curricular 
changes must be made. 

The study in review reports an experi- 
ment in which an attempt was made to 
raise the reading levels of entering pupils 
in the Theodore Roosevelt High School, a 
co-educational institution in New York 
registering over 7,000 students. 

Administration of the Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability to incoming ninth 
grade classes since 1934, revealed that the 
population in this school is skewed in 
mental ability toward the lower levels, 
although not badly. In reading ability, 
assuming that ninth grade ability in 
reading is essential to success in high 
school, these pupils were retarded also, 
64.5 percent being below ninth grade in 
reading skill, 25 pereent at and below 
sixth grade as measured by the New Stan- 
ford and Haggerty reading tests. On 
other tests, the retardation was on the 
average 50 percent. A large portion of 
these pupils were retarded definitely 
helow their mental grade levels. 

The monograph does not reveal whether 
the reading experiment which followed 
was started because there were available 
from the Civil Works Administration 
thirty teachers who could be assigned for 
remedial work; but at any rate, the ex- 
periment was made possible because these 
unemployed teachers could be used. They 
were assigned to the English department 
and were trained for the experimental 
program in daily conference hours 
throughout the progress of the experi- 
ment. Approximately 500 pupils were 
selected for remedial treatment. They 
were divided into seven groups. The 
pupils were taught in small groups of five 
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or less, and sometimes as individuals. 
During the experiment these pupils re- 
ceived all their instruction in English in 
the remedial classes. Materials for read- 
ing, factual in content and attractive in 
style, were chosen from contemporary 
writings and adapted for use in the ex- 
periment. 

The results of the experiment are set 
forth in detail in the report with due 
attention to adequate statistical analysis 
quite unusual in departments of English. 
The remedial work showed, like all reme- 
dial work, the greatest gains in the earlier 
periods of remedial instruction, greater 
gains among the brighter pupils, and ar- 
rested development after marked individ- 
ual gains had been made. Marked im- 
provement in reading, as measured by the 
Iowa Advanced Examination and other 
tests, was achieved. But to have raised 
all the pupils to their grade levels in read- 
ing would have been a miracle. 

Since the experiment was a one-group 
experiment, the authors had no way to 
tell whether the advances made in read- 
ing were all that were possible. It is pos- 
sible that many of these pupils reached 
the upper limits of their potential reading 
power. These achievements still left them 
ranging between fifth grade and ninth 
grade in reading ability, which suggests, 
as many are beginning to believe, that in- 
struction of backward pupils in high 
school, who are limited in reading power, 
must be in terms of materials with read- 
ing difficulty not above the seventh grade. 

In chapter six of the report, the authors 
attempt to show the effects of the reme- 
dial program in reading upon the general 
scholarship of the pupils, with results dis- 
appointing to themselves and to those 
others who hope to raise scholarship 
through general training in reading. The 
pupils in the ‘‘ Reading School’’ failed to 
make noticeable improvement in scholar- 
ship. The authors then rightly criticize 
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the school as ‘‘a high school organized 
for a limited section of society, those of 
the caliber called potential college ma. 
terial.’’ Failure in such a school seems 
to be the portion of those limited jp 
ability. 

The remainder of the report devotes it 
self to a discussion of leisure reading for 
backward pupils, ease studies, the qualifi 
cations of the remedial teacher of read 
ing, ete. The final chapter, a ‘‘ Resulting 
Philosophy,’’ expounds the authors’ con 
clusion that the English department must 
become a department responsible for 
training students in reading skills, on va- 
rious levels and according to their needs, 
Education for child development thus be 
comes the function of the department of 
English as of other departments in a 
democratic high school. 

On the whole the monograph is a stim- 
ulating document. While such an experi 
ment may not be carried on in every high 
school because of lack of remedial teach 
ers, the conclusions of the experiment are 
obviously significant for all. To the 
writer, the monograph reveals a tendency 
which is quite reassuring to those inter- 
ested in the use of scientific method in 
education. Departments of English have 
not been noted in the past for their use 
of reading tests and statistical method 
Are they about to make use of these 
devices? 

The style of the monograph is not the 
restrained factual style of the scientific 
report. It has warmth at times, if not the 
heat of propaganda. But that, the writer 
thinks, is a distinct gain. May many de 
partments of English profit by reading 
this well written monograph! The Na 
tional Council of the Teachers of Eng)ish 
is to be congratulated for sponsoring s° 
worthy a volume. 

G. A. YOaKAM 
University of Pittsburgh 
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BocosLovsKy, B. B. The Ideal School 
‘ew York: The Maemillan Company, 
6), pp. xii + 525. $2.50. 

lt is refreshing to find again a writer 
on edueational practice who is not afraid 
to step out on the limb of his imagination 
and dare the philistine to saw off his 
support; a writer also who dares to think 
for himself on educational matters in- 
stead of attempting to let Science do his 
thinking for him. 

The form of presentation in this case 
s as daring as the ideas. The fictional 

ersations, the inspection committee 
visiting the five divisions of the ideal 
school, and even the fictional conversion 
the edueational progressive to educa- 
tional personalism may not carry convic- 
tion; but they contrast pleasantly with 
the usual array of tables and statistics. 
Mr. Bogoslovsky is intellectually sophisti- 
ated, realizing clearly that scientific data 
attain meaning and significance only as 
they relate to a thoroughgoing and criti- 
| philosophy. 

[t is impossible to summarize the book 
na short review. At best, a very few of 

major ideas can be indicated. 

The negative criticism of prevalent 
educational practices in both traditional 
and progressive schools is well taken. The 

ost basic idea criticized is that the aim 
of edueation is adjustment. Although 
William James long since slew this 
dragon, his tracks still contaminate the 
edueational scene on both sides of the 
ssue, 

Perhaps the second most important 
criticism of educational practices is of 
the timidity of educators in making use 

the machine for routine work to re- 

‘ve the teacher and pupil for creative 
ndeavor. There is no shortage of sug- 
gestive remedies for this deficiency in 
lhe Ideal School. 

As the aim of education, Mr. Bogoslov- 

would substitute social reconstruction 
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towards the end of the development of a 
high type of personality. It would be a 
pleasant task to list the stimulating and 
valuable suggestions which are made in 
connection with this aim and the means 
of realizing it. Unfortunately a more im- 
portant task is called for. For the prev- 
alence of excellent ideas may tend to 
blind the reader to the fundamental 
weakness which permeates the organiza- 
tion of all of these suggestions. In a 
word, it is their undemocratic import. 
The author seems to realize this but also 
seems to dismiss the question as a mere 
verbal matter. 

The reason for this import is clear 
enough to one familiar with Mr. Dewey’s 
criticism of the philosophical tradition. 
It is the traditional dualism—a subject 
dismissed again as more or less verbal 
which is at the basis of our whole educa- 
tional system and which gains emphasis 
in The Ideal School in the following 
closely related disjunctions. 

(1) Culture (art, literature, religion, 
philosophy, ete.) versus civilization (eco- 
nomics, communications, techniques, etc.). 
In this instance—may the shades of 
Socrates slumber here! —words from 
Dewey are educed (p, 233) in support of 
the claim. 

(2) Culture versus science. 

(3) Personality versus environment. 

(4) Evaluative judgments versus intel- 
leetual judgments. 

(5) Ends versus Means. 

(6) Contemplation versus activity. 
Contemplation is considered, to be an ac- 
tivity, as indeed it is, but it is set in sharp 
contrast with other activities because of 
the failure of the author to realize that 
knowledge and appreciation are as much 
matters of manipulation as of contempla- 
tion. The same confusion lodges in the 
identification of the Socratic ‘‘ Know 
thyself’’ with introspection. 

The undemocratic nature of the edu- 
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eative philosophy of personalism rests in 
the fact that it is based upon an authori- 
tative or absolutistic metaphysics. If the 
ethical meaning of democracy is responsi- 
bility for self-government (in the broad 
sense of ‘‘government’’), then whatever 
its working philosophy turns out to be, it 
must be one sufficiently relative to allow 
its participants to take responsibility 
themselves for their ultimate beliefs. 
The traditional dualism which requires 
an authoritative philosophy is also at the 
basis of the conflict between science and 
religion which threatens to annihilate 
both and to prevent the realization of a 
social democracy. But the conflict is left 
intact here and apparently unknowingly. 
For in spite of the professed relativism 
of the whole approach, an absolutistic 
metaphysics is admittedly presupposed. 
And in so-doing the author presupposes a 
place for science which, as a description 
of the universe, is subordinate to an inner 
intuition of ultimate reality. This bitter 
conflict will not be resolved by an appeal 
to an appearance-reality philosophy, 
whichever realm is assigned to science or 
to religion. Both must sacrifice their 
claims to having the final authority of 
ultimate reality on their side and must 
acknowledge the locus of all truth to be 
in hwman experience. The function of 
both will then be seen to be the determi- 
nation and fulfilling of rich human living. 
Horace 8. FRIES 


University of Ii isconsin 


Mayuew, KATHERINE CAMP, AND Ep 
WARDS, ANNA Camp. The Dewey 
School: The Laboratory School of the 
University of Chicago. 1896-1903 

(New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 


pany, 1936), pp. xvi + 489. $2.50. 


Sometimes as an outsider and some- 
times as a participant the reviewer has 
observed with interest the efforts of con- 
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temporary American educators to achiev 
a unification of theory and practice. It js 
a joyful, almost a hopeful task, therefore 
to call the readers’ attention to the Dewey 
School. For this book stands out in at 
least one mind as the most important 
work in education since Democracy and 
Education and perhaps since Emile, T) 
tragedy is that in so many instances 
where the book is not entirely overlooked 
it will be read with the usual casual iy 
terest afforded, not always unjustly, th 
ordinary book on education. 

The unique feature of this book car 
It demo: 


strates, by illustrating, the possibility and 


perhaps be stated as follows: 


actuality of guidance in education with 
out indoctrination. 

In regard to the child it recognizes ‘‘ 
psychological and biological distinetior 
between the child and the adult’’ whi 
reveals the lie in the idea of ‘‘little m« 
and women’’ (p. 250). But at the s: 
time it sees ‘‘that the conditions whi 
make for mental and moral progress a 
the same for the child as for the adult’’ 
(p. 251). The paradox of this situati: 
was resolved in the theory and pract 
of the Dewey School by active and tl] 
ough codperation, not easily achieved 
among administrators, teachers, parents, 
and pupils; a coéperation made difficult 
not by any unwillingness on the part 
those concerned but because it aimed at 
sharing and participation instead of 
division for conquest. Consequently t 
school was child centered without being 
child dominated. Furthermore, the guid 
ance afforded was not that of a pre-e 
istent or rigid plan but of a dyna: 
philosophy continuously in the process 
being made by all concerned, including 
parents, teachers, and pupils. The cl 
was not given responsibility, and respon- 


withheld from hi: 
Rather he was guided into the achieving 
of responsibility which increased 


sibility was not 
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with the growth of his capacity 
for the active awareness of the social con- 
sequences of his actions. 
» school was not ‘‘scientific’’ in the 
rescientifie sense of the term which domi- 
nates 8o much futile effort to be scientific 
in education today in both progressive 
and traditional schools, Science as taught 
was not fundamentally distinguished 
from sciences as practiced throughout all 
activities in the school including art. The 
viciousness of the dualism which sepa- 
rates art from science was clearly recog- 
ed, and—what was indeed a great vic- 
tory—it was partially overcome. Science 
was not used as & new authority for set- 
ting up mew codes and creeds: ‘‘It se- 
cured freedom from deadening routine 
for both teachers and children by con- 
stantly opening new fields for thought 
and action’’ (p. 430). There was no at- 
tempt to shift responsibility for decisions 
from the shoulders of pupils, parents, 
teachers, or administrators to the 
shoulders of ‘‘Science.’’ But science was 
ised as an instrument for achieving more 
effective responsibility. 

No review of this book can serve as its 
substitute in the experience of any one 
‘oncerned with education. For it would 
be impossible to summarize its descrip- 

ns of the continuous educational attack 

the conflicts of our social environment. 
In all but a very few minor details it is 
as relevant both for theory and practice 

) our educational problems today as to 
those of 1896-1904, and it is the most 
relevant treatment the reviewer has seen. 
Its use of vocational activities without 
separating vocation and culture, its use 


’) 


f overt muscular activity to achieve the 
more complex activities of abstract 
thought, its use of child interests to de- 
velop, by adequate guidance, richer child 
interests in a direction which would yield 
harmony rather than conflict with future 
adult duties and a capacity for the rich 
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enjoyment of these duties, its teaching of 
tool subjects without separating mean 
and ends, its scientific use of the con- 
cepts of value, and its valuable use of 
the concept of science—these are but a 
few of the achievements of the Dewey 
School which the book demonstrates to 
be universally attainable. 


HORACE 8. FRIES 
University of Wisconsin 


Bason, Cecinia Hatrick. Study of the 
Homeland and Civilization in the Ele- 
mentary Schools of Germany: With 
Special Reference to the Education of 
Teachers. Contributions to Education, 
No. 710 (New York: Bureau of Publi- 
vations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937), pp. iv + 165. $1.85. 


To the American student of compara- 
tive education this volume will be a valu- 
able record of current practices in an im- 
portant field of education in the schools 
of Nazi Germany. It deals with the na- 
ture, organization, and use of the local 
environment and civilization (Heimat- 
kunde) in the curricula of the German 
elementary schools and institutions for 
the preparation of teachers. Certain 
recommendations are presented for the 
improvement of this type of work in our 
own schools and teacher training institu- 
tions. 

The report covers the last three quar- 
ters of a century, including the periods 
of the Empire, the Republic, and the first 
three and one half years of the Third 
Reich. The meaning of the term Heimat- 
kunde is discussed with reference to va- 
rious concepts held by leaders in that field 
of study at different times, and the rela- 
tion of this subject to the political and 
social life of the nation. There is in- 
cluded a discussion of the development of 
the elementary school and the part it has 
played through the ages in bringing 
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about the extreme nationalism that char- 
acterizes the Germany of today. It is 
made clear that for generations the na- 
tion has used the schools as a means of 
developing knowledge of the native land 
and of developing and preserving certain 
attitudes toward those in authority and 
toward the country itself. 

The study reports the results of an 
analysis of official decrees, educational 
documents, and courses of study for the 
major states of the republic and the writ- 
ings of many leading German educators 
of the period. A very interesting and 
valuable part of this book is a series of 
reports of observed lessons showing how 
the program operates in the schools. The 
author visited selected schools in all parts 
of Germany, both urban and rural, reg- 
ular and experimental. Numerous con- 
ferences were held. Scores of textbooks 
and other materials of instruction were 
examined. The net result is a very reveal- 
ing picture of the situation. The study 
makes clear the fact that ‘‘the periods of 
greatest emphasis on the study of the 
homeland followed periods of internal 
weakness and distress.’’ The value of the 
excursion and the field trip as methods 
of instruction is well presented. This 
report should be of great value to those 
who are interested in the development of 
the excursion as an effective means of 
instruction. An analysis of the reports 
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of lessons will show the steps that hay 
been used-in the planning of excursions 
and field trips, a program that was found 
in many widely separated places. 

The implications for teacher training 
are very significant. Instead of the em 
phasis on formal academic subject matter 
characteristic of American teacher train 
ing curricula, increasing emphasis in the 
training of the elementary school teachers 
in Germany is placed on the study of 
those aspects of life that will help th 
teachers to make the program of Heimat 
kunde a rich effective one. Through par 
ticipation in suitable activities the teac! 
ers are taught an appreciation of the 
procedures and their possibilities. Th 
general instructional program does not 
stress the mastery by children of ma 
terials found in the textbooks, as is s 
often the case in this country. Emphasis 
is placed on learning through direct con 
tact and through the mastery of ideas 
presented by a thoroughly trained teacher 
who is competent to discuss the topics 
being considered. The author judged this 
program of teacher training to be a ver 
effective one. Tendencies in this directior 
are found in various places in this coun 
try where an attempt is being made t 
reorganize the curriculum on a more fun 
tional basis. 

Leo J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 
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4 Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 
ie Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
ie 


Ohio. 
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Study of Teacher Education.—A five- 
study of teacher education has been 
hed by the American Council on 
ation. It will be financed through a 
t of $200,000 by the General Educa- 
Board. Special projects growing out 
ie general study will, it is expected, 
ssitate further subsidy. The work 

| be directed from the headquarters of 
Council at Washington by Karl W. 
low who has been granted leave of 
nee for this purpose from his pro- 
ship of education at Teachers Col- 
Columbia University. Payson Smith 

liarvard University, and formerly com- 
ssioner of edueation for Massachusetts, 
been appointed chairman of the spe- 
commission which will advise the di- 


The new project grows out of a pre 
nary inquiry into the problems of 
her education made, during the past 
» years, by a special subcommittee of 
Council’s Committee on Problems and 
ns. The report of this subcommittee, 
vhich Dr. Smith was chairman, has just 

published as one of the American 
neil on Edueation Studies under the 

‘«Major Issues in Teacher Educa- 
’’ Jt forecasts the character of the 
ect now under way in its reeommenda- 
s that: ‘‘(1) the utmost ingenious 
iboration be exercised to draw into 

study all of those associations and 
titutions whose experienced judgments 
contribute to the solution of the prob- 


s involved; (2) ample funds be secured 









to make possible a nation-wide study 
which will have wise judgments on the 
part of a governing committee or com- 
mission, skillful staff direction, and co- 
gent interpretation of findings which will 
be translated into procedures in practice 
as rapidly as may be.’’ 

Dr. Bigelow, the newly appointed di- 
rector of the project, received his Ph.D. 
degree from Harvard. He has taught 
economics and sociology at Cornell, Har- 
vard, Radeliffe, and the University of 
Buffalo. He was for two years head- 
master of the Park School of Buffalo, 
and has been associated with the Commis- 
sion on Secondary School Curriculum of 
the Progressive Education Association. 
He joined the staff of Teachers College 
in 1936, but during the past semester has 
been on leave, acting as consultant to the 
General Edueation Board and observing 
work being done in the teaching of the 
social studies in general education. 

This information was provided by 
George F. Zook, president of the Council. 


Committee on Awards.—This committee 
was created by the American Educational 
Research Association at its meeting on 
February 20, 1937. Following the pro- 
cedure indicated in the resolution ap- 
proved by the Association, nominations of 
outstunding researches were secured from 
the members of the committees which pre- 
pared the numbers of the Review of Edu- 
cational Research for 1936. The nomina- 


tions for each of the five fields were sub- 
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mitted to groups of judges for evaluation. 
These judges were also asked to make ad- 
ditional nominations. Each piece of re- 
search was examined by one or more mem- 
bers of the committee. 

The Committee on Awards gave consid- 
eration to 35 nominations: 3 in the field 
of mental and physical development; 7 in 
pupil personnel, guidance, and counsel- 
ling; 3 in psychology of learning, gen- 
eral methods of teaching, and supervision ; 
14 in history of education and compara- 
tive education; and 7 in mental hygiene 
and adjustment. One study was nomi- 
nated for two fields. The number of 
judges reporting ratings in these fields 
varied from 9 to 13. The committee was 
impressed by their substantial agreement. 
None of the studies selected received the 
highest possible rating by all judges, but 
the average of the ratings indicated that 
these studies should be reeognized as out- 
standing. 

The members of the committee are: 
Carter Alexander, Bess Goodykoontz, and 
Walter S. Monroe (Chairman). The fields 
represented by the following awards are 
mental development, psychology of learn- 
ing, history of education, and mental 
hygiene. 


Bayley, Nancy. Mental Growth During 
the First Three Years: A Develop- 
mental Study of Sixty-One Children by 
Repeated Tests. Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, Vol. 14, No. 1 (Worcester, 
Mass.: Clark University Press, 1933), 
pp. 92. 


Brenner, Benjamin. Effect of Immediate 
and Delayed Praise and Blame upon 
Learning and Recall. Contributions to 
Edueation, No. 620 (New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1934), 
pp. 52. 

Curti, Merle. The Social Ideas of Ameri- 
can Educators. Report of the Commis- 





sion on the Social Studies, American 
Historical Association, Part X (Ney 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935), 
pp. 613, 


Morison, Samuel Eliot. The Fownding of 
Harvard College. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1935), pp 
472. 


Morison, Samuel Eliot. Harvard Colleg: 
in the Seventeenth Century. (Can- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1936), 2 vols. 


Jersild, Arthur T., and Holmes, Frances 
B. Children’s Fears. Child Develop 
ment Monographs, No. 20 (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935), pp. 356. 


Yearbook on Codperation.—The Depart: 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In 
struction, N.E.A., has set a committee at 
work preparing a yearbook on eodperation. 
The yearbook should prove of value not 
only to the profession but to the thinking 
world generally, It is evident that in our 
social evolution we have reached a stage 
of development where individual effort 
ean no longer be counted upon to solv 
the many complex problems of interrela- 
tionship which arise in every field of 
human endeavor. 

It is imperative that we learn how to 
‘*work together’’ as creatively and as 
efficiently as we are now able to achieve 
individually. The whole world, from the 
League of Nations down, pleads for co 
éperation, talks coéperation, believes in 
codperation, but never stops to ask what 
codperation is, or how it is to be achieved. 
The committee will attempt to answer both 
of these important questions. 

The yearbook is to consist of three 
parts. Part I will deal with the philo 
sophieal and historical aspects of thie 
problem. It will array the present social 
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scene, analyze it into its elements, and 
try to prove the need for a new social 
ogram built upon codéperation as a cor- 
nerstone. It will interpret man’s upward 
struggle to show how various techniques 
i working together have paved the way 

the next step of advance and how 

l. of coéperative living has already 
been achieved. Then, because the em- 
phasis of the yearbook is educational, the 
mplications for edueation will be dis- 
cussed and the task of the school in pre- 

ng for the new era by teaching co- 
operation will be outlined. 

Part II will deal with the practical 
aspects of the problem. Through ques- 

nnaires the facts will be obtained as 
to teachers’ present conceptions of co- 
peration and their present activities for 
developing in children skill in working 
together. One of the first activities of 
he committee was to issue a bulletin of 
suggestions to teachers," and hundreds of 
teachers throughout the country are now 
trying experiments along the new lines. 
Reports of these and similar activities by 
alministrators and supervisors will give 
life and vitality to the theoretical prin- 

ples diseussed in Part I. 

Part IIT will be devoted to appraisal. 
It is planned to submit the completed 
Parts I and IT to educational leaders of 
various schools of thought and to print for 
the benefit of all their reactions and com- 
It is important that, at the out- 
set of what promises to be a long-time pro- 
gram of development, all aspects of the 


ments, 


problem be canvassed and the pathway to 
progress outlined as clearly as possible. 
The committee will weleome from anyone 
and from everywhere reports of past 
achievements in developing or using co- 
Operation, suggestions for strengthening 
the yearbook, offers of assistance in re- 


Teachers and Codperation. Price 25c. May 
obtained from S. A. Courtis, School of Edu- 
ion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
higan, who prepared the present statement. 
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search and experimentation, and similar 
expressions of interest and support for 
this attempt to meet one of our most 
pressing social and educational needs. 


Chicago Department of Education.—A 
modification has been made in the re- 
quirements for the Master’s degree in edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. An 
alternative plan substitutes for the thesis 
an aceeptable paper or report showing 
ability to select, integrate, and evaluate 
data with respect to some educational 
problem or procedure, and requires the 
passing of an additional course entitled 
‘*Critique of Educational Literature.’’ 
The new plan for the Master’s degree 
does not indicate any lessening of the 
emphasis which the Department has tra- 
Rather, it 
indicates a recognition of the needs of 


ditionally placed on research. 


students of two more or less distinct 
types, those who are to be ‘‘ producers of 
research,’’ and those who are to be ‘‘ con- 
sumers of research.’’ 

Beginning October 1, 1938, Ralph W. 
Tyler of Ohio State University will be- 
come head of the department of education 
and chief examiner of the board of exam- 
inations of the University of Chicago. 
The retirement of Charles H. Judd as 
head of the department of education will 
become effective in June when he reaches 
the retirement age after a long period of 
distinguished service at Chicago beginning 
in 1909. 


Minnesota Doctorates.—C, 8S. Peterson 
of Baltimore reports that Charles Burke 
Elliott in 1888 received the first Ph.D. 
(history) granted by the University of 
Minnesota. From 1888 to 1932 a total 
of 643 doctorate degrees were granted, of 
which 85 were in philosophy, psychology, 
child welfare, and education. Forty- 
eight such degrees were awarded in educa- 
tion, the first in 1917; 28 in psychology, 
the first in 1893. 
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t] research and curriculum de gested? 
partment of the Oakland schools are en | Are further studies suggest 
titled: ‘*‘Report on the Holding Power of J. What statistical meth 
the Oakland Public Schools, 1937-38;’’ used ? 


‘Results of Low-Second Grade Mental K. Is a su ary or 
Semester, 19 i7:?? ‘* Results iven 
Low-Fourth Grade Mental and Read 


Tests. Fall Semester, 1937:’’ ‘*R 
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{(E PUBLIC SCHOOL CORRELATED ATTAIN- 
MENT SCALES 


hat is the attainment of a pupil in terms of his grow- 
bility to learn? 


hat is accomplished in class instruction through main- 
d interest and through effort for success? 


N an examination is to answer those two questions, 11 neces 
growing aptitude for learning the subjects of school ‘uction 
sured at the same time—and in like units—as subject attaimment 
sured. 
these questions are answered in the Publy 
nent Scales by a seale (reprinted on next page 
rectly to the percent scale of growing ability, 
s from year to year through the elementary school course 
is an important relation of growing ability to attainment. The 
“ale for this examination for pupils in grades 5 to 9 is based 


tor the chronological ages OT Ssenool pupils extending trom the 


seven to that of seventeen This range in vears covers the period 


growing mental ability which is measured by a group of three ap 


tests provided as a part of the examination and giv 
with the attainment tests A seale covering te) vei 
ire the natural difference in time of growth for 
s with slow mental growth as compared with those wl 
mental development. The ten-year scale provides 
lities beginning at seven vears of age, and it allows t 
for the growth in each vear up to a possible perfect 
ars. This upper limit provides for the measur 
s who may make that seore at fourteen or fifteen years of 
| age. In other words, an average pupil lives and moves 


ng and grows in ability and advances in subject attainment 

rm rate for each year. This growth is measured beginning wit 

‘ond grade, or when the pupil is seven, : 

fourteenth vear with an advance to 70% of possible ability 
attainment for the brightest mind at that age; the slow mind may 
but 60% or even but 50% at fourteen vears of 


6b 











On the seale, as set up in this examination, th; 



































BCALI perecent—or correlated—score for the end of « 
. |88| 3 grade is seventy. This agrees closely with the m 
£3 Zs . attainment found on the standardized tests that 
es” [4s e been given throughout the nation to pupils o 
£2 | 3< ¢ course as now provided. ' 
S |o 3 
q - ; 7 The Public School Correlated Attainment Scal 
7 5 give standardized attainment scores for the g 
17-3 from the fifth to the ninth which are measured in t 
17-0 | 12.0} 100 same units as are the scores made by a pupil for his at 
1o-9 own rate of growth in ability. No longer need y , 
16-6 | 11.5 5 j 
T guess at this relation! 
16-0 | 11.0 a0 To put it another way, these seales give a direct ® hint 
15-0 measurement of the educational results of teaching Hil 
15-6 | 10.5) 85 in the elementary schools. The attainment in thi . 
15-3 jects of study of every pupil in every classroom ¢: 3 
= = = = be measured on the same seale by which the p i 
al osl 7 demonstrates his or her development of those lea rh 
1423 ing aptitudes upon which readiness for learning di : 
14—0 9.0 70 pends. 
1s—9 | On this seale every score refers directly to - 
15-6 | 5.9) © | chronological age in years and months. 
3 oO) 8.01 Ol The record for any pupil of a class, therefor _ 
13-0 gives his attainment in the topies tested in the | 
i0-61 75 aa units of the measures of his native ability and in Ii ” 
12-3 relation to his chronological age. . 
12-0 | 7.0 50) This is the true measure of his work, as it 
— F ' affected: (a) by teaching; (b) by the course “A 
= : = study and instructional materials; (¢) by his nat i 
iol 6. ability; and (d) by his chronological age of exper xe 
10-5 enee. Every pupil’s record stands on its own f = 
10-6 | 5.5 5 and the work of the class, as affected by the var m 
10-3 age and instructional conditions, is truly measur J 
10-0,|_5. - The Public School Correlated Attainment Scales UI 
: : v me adding to a standardization obtained from the th 
9 ords of other schools a reeord of aptitude and ww 
o-0) 4.0 5 conditions—give you a more complete and n Ch 
x9 nearly true measure of the real success of teacher SCHOO 
S-6| 3.5 ls pupils than is possible with the ordinary test. ru 
5-3 vrade 
o—U 3.0 Lt How Two Scale $ Are Corre lated rr’ 
— 5% ~ Two distinct conditions are needed for se 
; ; suceess. 
7-0| 2.0 0 One is that of the growing abilities or aptitu 











for school work which naturally cde veloped at sol 
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lifferent rates for differeut children. These rates of growth are 
ed by the psychologist by an examination which is concerned with 
lity of a given mind to meet certain significant experience s of life 
s nearly as may be, little or no reference to training or instruction. 
ychologist has determined, by wide testing of many individuals at 
preadolescent chronological age, the seore on his ‘intelligence 


1? 


gives a measure of the median natural abilities or aptitudes 


v given chronological age. This seale of mental ages r presents the 
the median individual at every age in his growth toward 
For every age this seale gives the score which is the median 


+} 


ie bright and slow minds at that ag On the Public School 


ed Attarnme nt Neales this scale of a ili ] { f e enrono 


ages from seven to seventeen. This ran: f ages provides a score 


ls in fifth to ninth grades who very slow and for those 


av be very bright. 
N ot] eT eondition needed fo. school SLICCeCSS 


‘uction. A valid attainment test covers thos 
the commonly used course of study. The range 

inment ability proy ides also for the scores of school at 

five to nine differing from that of the slowest pupil to 


ST. For the Publu Ni hool Corre lat d A ttainme nt Ne ale s 


of ten vears from seven to seventeen vears is divided into ten 


ry part representing one-tenth of ‘ull attainment that should 
, | 


] 4 } it 7 , ’ 
r the entire elementary course OT study as it 1s now pre 


The pupils of median ability do not now make an attainment of 


present school COouUurst ot study | age of 
f all valid attainment tests 
) ! 
elementary schoo] textbooks 
or standardized score, for tl 
TO seventy percent of the pert 
thes 
media 
ninth. 
records now 
le 
easured bv these seales. when used 
* “de ] ] + } opal 
se records show aiso that the eorre! 


attainment of very bright pupils 








ninety percent on the seale and of slow pupils who in fifth grad 
in some topies as low as tw nty -five percent. 

This percent scale is, of course, the seale into which all point scores 

on the tests, either for natural aptitude or for attainment, are converted. 
To illustrate the way it is made and used: 
Ist, the total number of points obtainable on any one test is taken as one 
hundred percent on the correlated seale ; 2nd, the score in points actually 
obtained on a test is entered on the record as its part of one hundred per- 
cent. For instance, a score of 20 points, made on a test that has a possible 
total of 40 points, is fifty pereent on the correlated scale. (See the age 
reference scale on page two. 

A copy of the new Form C of the Publie School Correlated Att; 


ment Seale will be sent free on request to the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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